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THE EFFECT OF “NEGATIVE GRAVITY.” 


“IT DON’T KNOW HOW IT’S DONE, BENJAMIN, BUT IT’S AGIN REASON.” 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
TO 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
AS Inursrraren For Boys anp GIRLS. 
Vol. X. will begin with the issue 
of 
November 6, 1888. 


The nimber for October 23d presents a rich and varied table of 
contents, both in the text and the illustrations. The princtpal i/lus- 


fration is 
A JUMPING-JACK, 
From ture Parstixne ry J. G. Brown, 


«Among others, Mr P. ha an amusing front-page draw. 
ing, entitled ** Little Miss Priggins, Dolly Dimple, and the Nurse.” 
Mr. GW. BexsaMin werrates “ How the Privateer ‘Jack's 
Favorite Won the and F. Apams tells about Great 
Scrap- Book Makers.” 
Miss Dora Reap and CLINTON SCOLLARD poems, 


A SUPPLEMENT 


contains thiree articles especially intended for the parents, teachers, 
and old readers, qenevallu. Theu are “French and German for 
Jennie and for John,” by Mancarrt EF. Saxester; “On Reform- 
ing Boy, bu Atack and “ The Working 
Methods of A uthors,” by F. STacrrer, 


Harper's YouNG Pror.y, $2 00 prr Year. 
A specimen copy sent on application. 
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An is issued gratuitously with this 
number of WEEKLY. 


NEW YORK. 
HE most interesting point in the campaign is un- 
doubtedly the State of New York. It is the 
President's State, and its electoral vote is indispensa- 
ble to his election for a second term. But there is a 
significant division within his own party in the State 
at large, and another in the city which is the citadel 
of the party power. Governor HILL has long been 
the representative of the Democratic opposition to the 
President, and he has been renominated by acclama- 
tion. But his renomination was the signal for an 
immediate organized Democratic opposition, which is 
intelligent, resolute, full of energy and resources, of 
ample means and enthusiasm, and which is making a 
thorough canvass of the State, disseminating informa- 
tion, argument, and appeal in every quarter. Mean- 
while, in the city of New York, Mayor HEWITT has 
been renominated by a powerful body of citizens upon 
a non-partisan platform, and also by the County 
Democracy, while Tammany Hall, the other Demo- 
cratic faction, has nominated against him a candidate 
who would be strictly subservient to its commands, 
and the Republican machine, which is a body of mere 
political traders, bas nominated a reputable ticket 
which will be the basis of a trade of the machine 
with both of the Democratic factions. If now it be 
remembered that President CLEVELAND was elected 
in 1884 by a plurality of 1300 in New York, the ob- 

seurity of the situation is evident. 

The interest lies in the character of the double 
Democratic division. The movement against Gov- 
ernor HI. is the effort of Democrats to rescue their 
party-from identification with the worst elements, 
tendencies, and purposes in politics, and to make it 
the representative of honest and progressive govern- 
ment. They are tired of seeing their party name the 
synonym of ignorance and hostility to reform and 
progress of every kind, and they see that the election 
of a man of the political character of Governor HILL 
to the chief magistracy of New York would be a 
heavy blow to the Democratic party, as showing, so 
far as it is illustrated by its New York line, that the 
party still merits the distrust of good citizens. The 
Governor's success would be disheartening to the best 
sentiment of the party, and to avert so serious a ¢ca- 
lamity the movement has been organized. It is a 
courageous and manly effort, and its sincerity and 
force are proved by the fact that it involves some 
risk tothe Presidential candidate. Inthe city Mayor 
HEWITT has truthfully deseribed the Tammany nom- 
ination as simply a movement for spoils. It is that, 
and nothing else. By universal agreement Mr. 
HEWITT is one of the best Mavors the city has ever 
had. and he represents now not only absolute honesty, 
great ability, experience. independence, and courage 
in the conduct of municipal affairs, but also the prin- 
ciple that municipal administration is in its nature 
non-partisan. The issue was never more directly 
raised. nor under more promising circumstances. The 
Republican action is another illustration of the pre- 
sent tendencies of that party, for it abandons the cer- 
tainty of securing ‘non-partisan, incorruptible, and 
efficient municipal administration upon the alleged 


chance of securing a partisan control of the city, 


while really it puts up a ticket as the basis of deals 
and bargains. The Republican action. of course, 
opens a chance for the defeat of Mayor HEwITT and 


Mrs. Lrey C. has short story, and - 
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the success of Tammany. But in any event it will 
be remembered as a signal illustration of Republican 
hostility to one of the most desirable of reforms—non- 
partisan city government. 

Amidst this confusion in the State and city, Re- 
publicans divided upon the Mayoralty—for a large 
number will undoubtedly support Mr. Hewitt — 
Democrats in the city divided in the same way be- 
tween Mr. HEWITT and Mr. GRANT, and Democrats in 
the State supporting Mr. CLEVELAND and the Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor, independents taking 
the same course, and voting in the city for Mr. 
HEWITT—in the midst of all this confusion Mr. 
CLEVELAND is sustained by Democrats and by a great 
body of independents and Republicans as in full sym- 
pathy with the effort for better politics, which ex- 
plains the singular complication in New York. The 
public confidence which he has inspired is illustrated 
by the fact, which is generally admitted, that if he 
had not raised the tariff issue he would have been 
unquestionably re-elected, and the political situation 
is disclosed by the other fact, which seems to us equal- 
ly incontestable, that if Mr. HILL or any other Demo- 
crat had been nominated for the Presidency he would 
have been defeated. The election of Mr. CLEVELAND, 
and of Mr. MILLER as Governor of New York, and of 


Mr. HEWITT as Mayor of the city, would show an_ 


encouraging strength in the independent sentiment, 
and in the event of their defeat the endeavor would 
be fruitful of future results. The Springfield Repub- 
lican lately published a letter containing an admira- 
ble review of the independent movement in New 
York, and pointing out that the “scratching” in 1879, 
although apparently balked of its effect by JOHN 
KELLY'S candidacy and the consequent division of 
the Democratic vote, was yet the germ of the general 
political independence which is the most cheering 
political phenomenon of recent years. It strength- 
ened the opposition to the third-term scheme of 1880. 
It defeated the Republican nomination of 1884. It 
opposes openly and powerfully the unanimous nomi- 
nation of Governor HILL; and it is teaching party 
managers that ‘‘ the better element,”’ which they hate, 
is the element which they must heed. 


WHO PAYS IMPORT TAXES? 


A CORRESPONDENT in Indiana writes: 

‘“*Protectionists of Indiana are defiantly quoting the ‘Epmunps 
argument’ as an unanswerable defence of the doctrine that ‘the 
foreign producer, and not the American consumer, pays the du- 
ties on imports.’ Now on page 428, February number, Harper’s 
MonTHLy, the learned Senator, purporting to prove his proposition 
—that taking the tariff off does not cheapen goods to the con- 
sumer—by price lists of teas and coffees six months before, com- 
pared with the situation six months after, the duties were abol- 
ished in 1872, virtuaily by those same figures destroys his own 
theory, for an examination of this famous tea and coffee schedule 
will show that of the four kinds of coffee listed Rio alone marks 
an average advance of 1} cents per pound, while Java, Singapore, 
Jamaica, and Manila drop from 21 cents before to an average of 
17 cents after the tariff was removed, and a general average of 
all coffee prices in each list will show by comparison that coffee 
dropped in price just about three cents per pound, according to 
EpMuNDs’s own figures, in six months after the duty of three cents 
per pound was abolished. 

“ And further, of the nine classes of teas tabulated by him every 
grade in the list marks a decline in price, after being on the free 
list for six months, of from three cents to fifteen cents, or a gen- 
eral average of eight cents per pound cheaper to the American 
consumer on removal of a ten cents per pound tariff. Hence what 
better refutation of the Senator’s statement need be given than is 
furnished by his own statistics? Yet in direct contradiction of 
his figures, and in the next sentence following thereto, the Senator 
says,‘The price of tea rose,as did the price of coffee. and * the 
abolition of the duties upon tea and coffee was substantially a 
benefit to the producer and exporter, and not to ourselves.’ 

‘Now by what process of reasoning can the Epmunps tea tables 
be made to prove that the price of tea or that the average price 
of coffee ‘rose’ on ‘the abolition of the duties’? or wherein do 
they show that the tariff abolition was not a ‘substantial benefit 
to ourselves’—the consumers ?” 

Senator EDMUNDS's theory is not accepted by Mr. 
McKINLEY, one of the highest protectionists, who 
holds that the American consumer ultimately pays 
the duty on all commodities not produced in this 
country. <A correspondent of the Evening Post, in 
alluding to this difference, asks whether, when such 
doctors disagree, it is not wise to fall back on com- 
mon-sense, which shows that import taxes as a rule 
must fallon the consumer. But the assertion that 
the foreigner pays a part of our taxes is familiar. al- 
though its error has been constantly exposed. Com- 
merce is an exchange of commodities, and if the for- 
eigner pays taxes on his exports, we pay on ours, and 
no advantage is gained by either side. If there were 
any method by which one country could compel an- 
other to pay its taxes, it would certainly be adopted 
to the point of reciprocally equalizing the burdens. 
The tax on imports may restrict importation, but it 
cannot compel the foreigner to sell at a loss, or to 
take less than the average rate of profit. | 

Mr. Davip A. WELLS points out that if a co¥ntry 
has a complete monopoly of an article, as Peru of 
guano, and in a large degree China of tea, the im- 
position of a duty upon its importation into any 
country may compel the monopoly, in order to retain 
a market, to reduce the price proportionately. But 
the price to the consumer is not reduced, and the in- 
stances of such absolute monopoly are so few that 
they do not necessarily affect the argument. Our 
last year's exports to Germany, which is a highly 
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protected country, amounted in value to more than 


$57,000,000. Did we reduce the burden of taxation 
in Germany by the amount of the duty? The ques- 
tion really involves an absurdity. We pay for our 
imports, directly or indirectly, by our exports, and 
consequently the amount of our taxes paid by the 
foreigner would be set off by the amount of his taxes 
paid by us. 


MAYOR HEWITT’S CAMPAIGN, 


Mayor HEwITT's solid sense, plain speech, and 


dauntless courage are as refreshing as ever in his letter 
of acceptance. He is not in the least diverted from 
the real issue of the municipal campaign by the ex- 
hortations to withdraw in order to unite the Demo- 
cratic party. But to test the sincerity of Tammany 
he offers to withdraw in favor of a candidate to be 
named by the citizens and adopted by both Demo- 
cratic factions. 

As a Democrat Mr. HEWITT denies that Tammany 
Hall represents the party. The Mayor holds it up to 
public view as an irresponsible organization of chron- 
ic office-seekers, which exists for no other purpose 
than to furnish spoils for its leaders, and as a dan- 
gerous secret society whose methods are opposed to 
democratic ideas and institutions. This is notorious- 
ly true. Yet with so able and upright, so indepen- 
dent and satisfactory a candidate as Mr. HEWITT, 
nominated against Tammany, and when a union of 
all good citizens would be sure to elect him upon a 
simple non-partisan platform, the Republicans as a 
political party nominate a third candidate, and thus 
make themselves the ally of Tammany against good 
municipal government. 

The Republicans accuse the Prohibitionists in the 
State of aiding Governor HILL by putting a third 
candidate in the field, while in precisely the same 
way they themselves aid Tammany in thecity. Even 
if they could slip in between the Democratic factions 
it would be only a transient partisan victory, which 
it is not pretended would give the city any better ad- 
ministration than that of Mayor HEwItTT, while it 
would postpone the divorce of politics from local 
business administration, which the Mayor justly holds 
to be the true conception of city government. There 
is no good reason whatever, as the Mavor says, why 
everybody who wishes to see that divorce accom- 
plished, and an honest city administration in the in- 
terest of the people and free from ring rule, should 
not vote for Mayor HEwITT. 


PARTY BLACK-MAILING. 


AN inquirer in Nashville, Tennessee, asks whether 
the law prohibiting political assessments was not in- 
tended to prevent money contributed by public em- 
ployés from being used for party purposes, and, if 
so, how that is accomplished by merely forbidding 
them to pay to other employés? The reply is that 
whatever may have been the wishes of those who 
drafted the law, it was thought expedient to limit its 
operation to the service itself, because the demands 
were generally made with the approval of the head 
of the office, and virtually by him, and in such cases 
the subordinate is under moral duress and not a free 
agent. The law as it stands is a condition attached 
to public employment, like the constitutional prohi- 
bition of the receipt by any person holding an office 
of honor or trust of any present or emolument from 
foreign governments. 

Undoubtedly, as our correspondent suggests, the 
whole spirit of the law is opposed to any form of po- 
litical assessment. <A public employé or officer is not 
free so long as patronage is a party perquisite, as it 
is now, and a party committee solicits him on the 
ground that he owes his place to the favor of his 
party. Under our present party system there is a 
moral censtraint upon the office-holder to contribute 
money even without solicitation—a constraint arising 
from the knowledge that those who are recorded as 
giving will enjoy the favor of the party-managers. 
The law, therefore, should forbid appoirited office- 
holders from contributing money for any political 
purposes whatever. A ruie of the Washington po- 
lice force might well be made the rule of the civil 
service: 

“No member of the police force shall be permitted to solicit 
or he allowed to make any contribution in money or other things, 
on any pretext, to any person, committee, or association, for any 
political purpose whatever.” 

If a man does not wish to conform to the rule, 
whieh is perfectly reasonable, he need not apply te 
be appointed upon the force. This would be equally 
true of the national or State service. But while the 
present law is not so searching, it is very useful and 
far from being absurd, as our correspondent thinks: 
it has largely corrected the abuse, and made the busi- 
ness of political assessment much more difficult and 
wholly disereditable. 

Our correspondent asks also whether the President 
is not amenable under the law if he has contributed 
money for political purposes. The plain intent of 
the law is to protect oftice-holders from the moral 
duress arising from the conviction that the retention 
of their office depends upon paying. The law, how: 
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ever, does not prohibit, nor is it intended to prohibit, 
voluntary giving. here is no question that if the 
President has contributed, he has done so voluntarily, 
and without direct or indirect coercion of any kind, 
and the law does not prohibit such contributions. 
The objections to them, however, are many and con- 
clusive, however legal they may be, and technically 
if there be an officer of the government upon the 
committee to which the President sends a contribu- 
tion, there may be a question whether he is not liable 
under the section of the law which provides that no 
person in the service of the United States shall di- 
rectly or indirectly give to another such person any 
money to be applied to the promotion of any political 
object whatever. The law, however, as our corre- 
spondent will perceive, is aimed at compulsory giv- 
ing. It is designed to protect the employés. One of 
them writes to ask how they can feel protected when 
their superior officers and the Chief Executive set 
them the example of giving. That must depend, of 
course, upon their confidence in the good faith of 
their superiors. But their natural sense of doubt 
and insecurity is one of the reasons against such con- 
tributions by superior officers. The employé, how- 
ever, who asks us the question with a sneer at Dem- 
ocratic reform would be just as insecure under a Re- 
publican administration. The Republican authorities 
were never backward in demanding money of the 
public employés whom they could morally coerce, 
and they are engaged in the same business now. All 
good citizens in every party desire the correction of 
this wretched abuse, and happily it has been largely 
corrected. But nothing will be gained by holding 
either one of the great parties peculiarly guilty. It 
is the shame of both. 


EX-MAYOR LOW’S ADDRESS. 


WE know of .no address delivered in the course of the 
present campaign which presents a more moderate, con- 
vincing, and lucid argument on the chief question at issue 
between the two parties than that made by Mr. SETH Low 
before the Reform Club of this city. Mr. Low is by no 
means a radical free-trader. He deals with the question 
of tariff reduction in the spirit of a man who can discern a 
great deal of good in the operation of the protective prin- 
ciple. But he cannot help seeing that the question now 
submitted to the voters of the United States resolves itself 
into this: “Is protection to lead to constantly increasing 
or constantly lessening duties?” We are at the dividing 
of the ways. No amount of extravagance in appropria- 
tions which the people would tolerate could make the sur- 
plus revenue other than excessive; and even a complete 
surrender of internal revenue taxes would merely postpone, 
not solve, the problem of how to bring the receipts of the 
treasury down tothe necessities of the government. Wheth- 
er, therefore, the national Republican platform or the bill 
reported by the Republican majority of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance be the party remedy for the condition 
that confronts us, Mr. Low’s way of putting the case con- 
tains the marrow of the whole controversy. 

His illustrations of the weakness of the position of the 
uncompromising protectionists are as felicitous as they are 
unanswerable. Conceding that some protection is still ne- 
cessary, he holds that in the interest of the very industries 
whose development is most desired there should be less 
protection than the present tariff gives, and that the aim 
of legislation should be to make our manufactures less de- 
pendent than now upon protection. He touches a point 
which has not been sufficiently emphasized in the statement 
that the general effect of our protective system is to capi- 
talize everything in the country upon an inflated basis, and 
he formulates a principle which onght to be accepted as an 
axiom when he says, “'To my mind it is as certain as gravity 
that the manufacturing interests of a great country like 
this must certainly tend toward a natural basis and away 
from an artificial basis.” His analogy between a protective 


tariff and the tow-horse needed to drag the street-car up- 


hill, but superfluous on the level, will appeal to the ordi- 
nary intelligence as strongly as his citation from the speech- 
es of CLAY and WEBSTER will impress thoughtful observers 
of the present contest. His tribute to the courage and in- 
sight of the President’s message derives additional force 
from the public record of the resolute reformer and high- 
principled Republican by whom it is paid. 


LIES TO CATCH VOTES. 


THE effort to gain a party advantage in an election by 


constant and persistent lying was never more flagrant than 


it has been during this campaign in the repetition and dis- 
semination of forged quotations from the English press. 


Statements attributed to English papers, which they have 


disclaimed, and whose falsity has been fully demonstrated, 
are incessantly repeated in Republican documents and 
speeches and newspapers. They are scattered broadcast in 
cirenlars and leaflets as if they had not been thoroughly 
exposed. 

The forged quotations are not arguments. They are 
merely expressions of ill-will or false assertions in regard 
to the questions pending in our election. Their purpose is 
evident. It is to inflame Irish antipathy to England and 
win Irish votes, to stigmatize the policy of tariff reform as 
British free-trade, and to appeal to American jealousy of 
England. The entire enterprise is an effort to carry an 
American election by exciting hatred of England, and to 
accomplish this noble purpose the quotations are forged. 

This proceeding upon the part of those who are deeply 
shocked by Democratic depravity in general is exceedingly 
amusing, but it is the work of those who emulate the de- 
pravity they denonnce. ‘The Republican party,” said an 
old Republican recently, “seems to have changed places 
with the Democratic party in trying to catch the lowest. 
and most ignorant vote in the country.” Its horror at the 


ery reader can understand it. 
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forgery of Democratic franks to circulate documents would 
be impressive if at the same moment the forgery of Repub- 
lican franks for the same purpose were not disclosed. Its 
stern condemnation of Democratic political assessments 
would be justitied if it were not canght, while its mouth is 
still open, in the act of assessing Republican oftice-holders. 
Its claim of superior decency might be entertained if while 
it is posing it were not detected in forging extracts pre- 
tended to have been taken from English papers. The gross 
misrepresentation of the President’s message as a free-trade 
manifesto, with which it began the campaign, it has follow- 
ed by a series of similar performances, which have not been 
matched upon the Democratic side. The fair play of the 
campaign has been with the Democrats and not with the 
Republicans. 


INDEPENDENTS IN ALBANY. 


CHANCELLOR HENRY R. PIERSON, of Albany, one-of the 
original Republicans, and a constant Republican until now, 
announces that he isin favor of the election of CLEVELAND 
and THURMAN. In a letter to a large and enthusiastic in- 
dependent meeting in Albany, of which MATTHEW HALE 
was chairman, and which JOHN E. RUSSELL eloquently ad- 
dressed, Chancellor PIERSON says that the simple question 
that divides the parties is one of taxation: 

“The Democratic policy expressed at its National Convention 
is founded upon the President’s message to Congress in Decem- 
ber last, and that is: ‘That Federal taxation should be strictly lim- 
ited to the needs of the government, with such incidental protec- 
tion for the preservation of manufacturers and laborers employed 
in manufactures as can be consistently made.’ As the needs of 
the government are and are likely to be large, all necessary pro- 
tection will be given. The policy of the Republican party, as ex- 
pressed in its platform adopted in June last, is one for protection, 
pure and simple, with an effort to reduce the ruinous surplus in 
the Treasury mainly by removing the tax from spirits and tobacco. 
I believe this to be a fair statement of the present attitude of the 
two parties—a simple question of low or high taxes—and as I re- 
gard taxation only as a burden to be borne to meet an economical 
government, I want taxes to be as low as possible, and to be 
levied, as far as may be, on luxuries, not on necessaries of life.” 


Mr. PIERSON says, with dignity and manly independence: 

“T am sorry if my acts are to be made the subject of personal 
criticisms as being disloyal to a party from which I have had 
preferment, but I must be loyal to my convictions, and if possible 
preserve my own self-respect by acting in accordance with my 
judgment in a matter personal to every American freeman. We 
are a people of producers. What we most want is a market for 
the exchange of products. That being assured, we can compete 
with any country for trade and commerce, for national health and 
wealth, and for comfort and prosperity to all classes of people ; 
but without that assured market the rich would grow richer and 
the poor poorer.” 


It is because the Republican party was composed of men 
of conviction and courage, who comprehended with Mr. 
PIERSON that “ political parties or organizations are only 
means to promote political principles,” that the story of 
that party in its great day is, in Dr. STORRs’s happy phrase, 
so “majestic.” And it is because they are the same men, 
loyal to the same convictions, but not accepting the later 
dogmas of the party, that, like Mr. PIERSON, and Secretary 
McCuLtocn, and Judge Dickson, and SETH Low, and an 
“innumerable company” more, they now support Mr. 
CLEVELAND. | 


THE SPEECH OF THE SECRETARY OF 
THE TREASURY. 


IT is impossible to read the late frank and manly speech 
of Mr. FAIRCHILD, the Secretary of the Treasury, without 
entire confidence in his ability, honesty, and public spirit. 
It was a clear and careful statement of his management of 
the public finances in their immediate connection with the 
great interests of business, and it-is done so simply that ev- 
The Secretary answers fully 
and conclusively the charges and insinuations of his Re- 
publican opponents about “favoritism” and “nursing the 
surplus,” and shows to the satisfaction of candid minds that 
the management of the Treasury is one of the chief reasons 
of continued trust in the Administration. 

The character and statements of the speech must not be 
inferred from the comments of Mr. BLAINE and other ora- 
tors. The Secretary is too important a personage not to be 
answered, but his statements are too troublesome for his 
critics to be treated by them fairly. There is no rhetoric 
of any kind in the speech. Its object is to tell the truth, 
the orator knowing that the truth is his surest defence. 
There has been probably no speech during the campaign of 
greater service to the Administration or more certain to 
“‘make votes” for the President. 


OUR INDIAN SCOUTS. 


Mr. Epwarpy’s article on “Border Troubles” in the 
WFEFKLY of August 18th, has bronght us interesting com- 
munications from Lieutenant W. E. Surpp, Tenth Cavalry, 
and Mr. HERBERT WELSH, controverting his view that the 
shooting of Captain CRAWFORD was an accident, and his 
statements that the Apache scouts were always treacher- 
ous, that three of them attacked and tried to kill a miner 
named WoopWaARD, and that stock captured by them from 
hostiles was “in no instance returned to the rightful 
owners.” 3 

Lieutenant Snipp, who was present when CRAWFORD 
was shot, declares him to have been the victim of “a 
treacherous attack” by the Mexicans, unwarranted, and 
wholly without excnse. He says that Mr. EDWARDY’S sup- 
position that “ GERONIMO’s band joined in the battle and 
helped the scouts to drive off the Mexicans” is “ without 
foundation. I was for months,” he writes, “with the few 
white men present on the occasion, and not a hint of such 
a thing was heard by me.” Indian scouts, mostly friendly 
Chiricahnas, under white officers, he adds, achieved the 
surrender of “more than one-third of the hostile bands,” 
including CHTHUAHUA’s dangerous band, before LAWTON’S 
campaign, and also the capture of most of the squaws and 
children of the remaining hostiles, this capture being a 
great step toward peace. The Mexican stories of misdeeds 
of the Apache scouts in their country were told, he says, 
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“to balance the account for the murder of CRAWFoRD.” 
As to the WOODWARD affair, “the story I heard from Mr. 
WoOODWARD’s own lips was that he had fired on three White 
Mountain scouts, two of whom were helping along one too 
drunk to travel alone, mistaking them for hostiles,” killing 
one and severely wounding another. “Had he been at- 


tacked by three Apaches, he would have had no story to . 


tell.” 

Mr. WELSH cites the report of Lieutenant Mavs to show 
that the killing of CRawrorpD was deliberate, and with 
knowledge that he was an American officer, and also the 
report of General Crook, which says: ‘‘The Chiricahua 
scouts were of more value in hunting down the renegades 


than all other troops combined. Every successful encounter . 


with the hostiles was due exclusively to the exertions of 


Indian scouts, and it is the unanimous testimony of ofticers: 


commanding scout companies that the Chiricahuas were 
the most subordinate, energetic, untiring, and by odds the 
most efficient of their commands.” Mr. WELSH also gives 
an instance in which stock captured by scouts was return- 
ed to the owners. The crowning success of LAWTON cer- 
tainly need not dim the prior achievements of CRAWFORD. 


PROFESSION AND PERFORMANCE. 


ONE of the most shameful illustrations of the abuse of 
political assessments is that which was recently exposed 
by the New York World. It is a Republican scheme of 
black-mailing public employés worthy of HUBBELL himself. 
According to this unchallenged repert, the Republican Na- 
tional Committee has sent an agent, Major GrorGr M. 
LocKWooD, to Washington to extort money from the Re- 
publican clerks who are still retained in the departments. 
The victims are recorded in the receipts by numbers, not 
by names, with the understanding that if HARRISON should 
be elected the clerks can apply to Major Lockwoop to 
substitute their names for their numbers, so that the re- 
ceipt will serve as a certificate of zeal and as a plea for the 
retention of the clerk. | 

This scheme is an indirect proof that so large a number 
of Republican clerks have been retained under a Democrat- 
ic administration that it is worth while to organize a special 
system of Republican assessment. The scheme thus con- 
fesses that there has been decided reform in the depart- 
ments. But as the performance of the National Commit- 
tee of the party, which puts forth an admirable platform 


declaration upon the subject, and assumes to be especially ° 


the party of reform, it is an illustration of the sheerest du- 
plicity, and of the contemptible hypocrisy with which it 
charges the President. 

If Dorsey, the guiding genius of the Republican Nation- 
al Committee of 1880, was a reformer, so is the Republican 
National Committee of 1888 bent upon reform. The hol- 
lowness of the Republican denunciation of Democratic as- 
sessments would be conclusively shown by this story of the 
Lockwoop receipts if it had not been already demon- 
strated by the action of the Massachusetts Republican 
Committee in assessing the State clerks. Their assessing 
circulars ought to be headed with the reform plank of the 
platform, and the money extorted from the Republican 
clerks should be called the Republican Civil Service Reform 
Fund. 


PERSONAL. 


One of the most enterprising newspapers on the Pacific coast, 
the Daily Report, an evening paper'‘published in San Francisco, 
was not mentioned in the article on “ Western Journalism” in the 


October number of Harper’s MaGazine. 
cent (up to 1882 it was only a mining journal), has been remark- 
able. The Daily Report is owned and published by Wittiam M. 
Bunker and A.C. Heister. It is printed on a Hoe perfecting 
press, and claims to have the largest circulation of any paper pub- 
lished in San Francisco. The limitations as to space of the article 
on “ Western Journalism” did not permit the mention of many 
journals of considerable importance. Undoubtedly some were ig- 
nored which deserved notice as much as some which were included. 
Among these we may mention the Detrgit Journal and the Chicago 
Evening Journal, 

—The declaration by the Hon. Hcexu MrCcnuden of his intention 
to vote for CLEVELAND, which was referred to in the last number 
of the Week ty, has naturally excited a great deal of attention. 


But the wide publicity accorded to the interview in which Mr. | 


McCouttocn defined his position has not been altogether extended 
to the newspaper in which the interview appeared—the Commer- 
cial Advertiser., The excellent work which the Advertiser is doing 
in the present political campaign deserves both cordial and gen- 
eral acknowledgment. | 

—The following extract is from a letter written by a Southern 
clergyman, dated March 12, 1841: “I had the pleasure of an in- 
troduction to General Harrison in Geo. Town 12th last month, 
in the retired collation-room, in the oki Columbia Bank, some 8 
or 10 gentlemen only in the room at the time. -I said to him 
(being introduced as a clergyman from Montgomery), ‘ Well, Gen- 
eral, I believe the clergy prayed, I know the ladies smiled, the 
nation acted, and I believe Heaven_prospered, and you are here, 
and we are glad to see vou.’ Some conversation ensued, and then 


I retired, with the expression of this wish to him, ‘ May kind Prov-— 


idence carry you safely through the difficulties which are before 
ou !’” 

—Grorce A. Rupp, the artist, who was on the steam-ship Bri- 
tannic at the time of the collision with the Ce/fic, and from whose 
sketches, made at the time, the picture used in Harpgrr’s WEEKLY 
was drawn, has been lost in the Tyrol. It is feared that he fell 
into a crevasse of a glacier or over a precipice, and although seven 
trained Alpine guides have been searching for some time, his fate 
remains a mystery. 

—Mr. Asupsy L. Brepier, Secretarv of the Citizens’ Committee 
of Baltimore for the Relief of the Jacksonville Sufferers, writes to 
say that though Baltimore was not individualized in the WEEKLY 
cartoon of “To the Rescue,” its contributions have reached tlie 
respectable sum of $11,651. 

—King Katakava of the Sandwich Isles, who once upon a time 
was a passing hero in this town, is in trouble. He took a bribe 
of $71,000 from a Chinese speculator who wanted to control the 
opium market of Katakava’s kingdom, and then gave the monop- 
oly to somebody else. The disappointed speculator died, but his 
executors, bringing suit to recover the $71,000, have compelled 
his Royal Highness to disgorge. 

—The venerable Grorcr Bancrort enjoyed his eighty-eighth 
birthday at his Newport cottage, where congratulatory messages 
poured jin npon him from admirers all over the land. His health, 
he said to friends who called, has not been better for years, 
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A JACK-RABBIT DRIVE IN SOUTHERN CALJFORNIA.—Drawn sy Gipert Gact. 


JACK-RABBIT DRIVE, 


Any one who has seen the sun roll over the’snow peaks of the 
Sierra Madre from its seeming night in Arizona, and with one 
burning glance convert the San Gabriel Valley into a blaze of light, 
can well imagine why in the olden days the mission bells were 
rung at sunrise, and the voices of the devotees rose in praise. 
There is a charm to the country not easily described. It is the 
land of out-of-door life, where all the conditions of existence are 
particularly happy. The San -Gabriel: Valley, in Los Angeles 
County, the best known of southern California, compares favora- 
bly with the European Riviera, that extends along the Mediterra- 
nean, backed by the Maritime Alps. In San Gabriel we have the 
Pacific, glistening faintly in deep blues, from twenty to thirty miles 
away, while to the north and east rise the Sierra Madre, a ridge of 
precipitous rock from four to ten thousand feet in height, its base 
rising from groves of orange, olive, and eucalyptus, its isolated peaks 
gleaming with the snows of winter. So strange a contrast can be 
seen nowhere else in America, The winter of the North and a 
semi-tropical summer are face to face. The snow of the lowlands 
is the falling petals of the almond, orange, peach, and apple, and 
from among them we may watch the veritable snow flurries of the 
upper range, see vast banks of snow caught by the cyclones, and 
hurled aloft: hundreds of feet, to settle and become lost inthe warm 
air of the valley. From February, if the rains are early, the whole 
country is a flower-garden. Innumerable forms, strangers to East- 
ern eyes, grace by-ways and hedges, and fields of. yellow violets 
and wild heliotrope, banks of golden daisies, creamy buttercups, 
shooting-stars, baby bluets, and many more make up this winter 
carpet. The air, soft and balmy, is musical with the song of birds 
which winter here, and Nature is at her best. Vath 

On such a morning may be heard on the mesa, coming through 
the orange groves, the melodious notes of a horn, and a few mo- 


ments later the master of the hunt appears in sight, his horse — 


wading through the flowers, and the dogs half hidden in the rich 
verdure. There are ten or a dozen of the latter in the pack, 
sturdy greyhounds of graceful lines and aristocratic mien, long- 
legged, smooth-coated, trim as privateers built for speed, and sug- 
gesting the old couplets: ; 
“* Headed like a snake, 

Necked like a drake, 

Backed like a beam, 

Sided like a bream, 

Tailed Jike a rut, 

And footed like a cat.” 
Coursing or riding after greyhounds in chase of the jack-rabbit 
is a pastime popular in the San Gabriel Valley, and fast finding 
favor all over the United States wherever the conditions permit. 


It possesses all the variety of fox-hunting, allows as hard riding . 


_if one wishes, and is by far the most exciting field sport on all the 
list from badger-baiting to taking the gamy wild-cat. The meet 
is on the lower edge of the mesa, where a group of eucalypti raise 
their lofty forms. There are riders from every Eastern State from 
old Virginia to Maine. No.scarlet coats, but top-boots and riding 
outfits that would have astonished the old Spanish riders who 
gathered beneath the live-oaks in the valley years ago at the wind- 
ing of the horn. Twenty or more riders are on the ground, sad- 
dles are being sinched, dogs petted and admired, when the warn- 


ing notes of the horn are heard. The dogs start up, horses champ | 


the bit, and among a jingling of Mexican spurs and fittings the 
field is away. 
mile, the greyhounds slightly in advance, trotting along for a few 
paces, coming to a halt to look wistfully around, then moving on 
again. Half a mile is made in this way through a eucalyptus 
grove, now into an almond orchard, where the petals of the blos- 


They spread out, covering perhaps an eighth of a 


soms sprinkle the ground, into the orange groves, and among thie 
olive-trees that skirt Pasadena and the uplands, when a shout 
brings every rider firmly in the saddle. A small gray object has 
darted up fairly beneath the feet of the horses. The apparition 
for the moment is startling. An inquisitive head, a pair of enor- 
mous black-tipped ears, erect and rakish like the masts of a ship. 
For a second it stands; then shoots forward like a rocket. The 
plunging horses, fired with excitement, dash onward, and the whole 
field is away. | 

The rabbit, an old fellow of goodly parts, begins the run as if he 
enjoyed it, not realizing that Mouse, Trinket, and Music, some of 
the best hounds in the valley, are following, and dashes away with 
the dogs close behind. For a hundred yards he runs in a direct 
line. The dogs are now working like machines, every muscle tell- 
ing, and they seem to glide along like arrows, the blue and yellow 
flashes succeeding each other as they pull ahead or drop behind. 
The pace is a hard one: for the riders. Some are taking every- 
thing. Narrow arroyos or cuts are jumped, and here within an 
eighth of a mile you can pick out the old cross-country riders of 
the East. Some have already fallen by the way-side, or are acting 
on the theory of discretion and valor, but the main body of hunt- 
ers are well in with the-dogs. “The rabbit has stopped several 
times, and .now turning, dashes at the horses, whose riders pull 
them on their haunches and take the new direction. Down into 
a cut they go. The-rabbit slips under one of the horses’ feet, and 
a hound snaps at him so close that he shrieks in fear. For a 


single second he is confused, then is away, outdoing the dogs in 


dodging, and saving himself by reaching the high bush, after wear- 
ing out half-a dozen horses and several hounds, and, as one old 
fox-hunter and cross-country rider says, providing more excite- 
ment than could be mustered’ in half a dozen paper chases. 

The dogs stretch out in the’ watercourse, the cool mountain 


_ stream running over them, which they fairly bite at in their eager- 


ness. They have done well, as it is not an open country, and grey- 
hounds, it should be remembered, run ty eye alone. The riders 
have Jost the preternatural freshness that characterized them half 
an hour before.. White trousers are stained with the colors of 
flowers, and one rider has a suspicious stamp of soil upon his back, 
commemorative of the spot upon which he landed. All now busy 
themselves in resinching and getting things into shape for a fresh 
start. Favorite dogs are encouraged by their owners, and stories 
told of what they have done, while the master of the hunt finds 
an excuse for them all in the supernatural speed of the rabbit, or 
explains that the dogs are too heavy, or otherwise out of condi- 
tion. A stretch of country has been crossed leading up toward 
the mountains, and beyond are a number of the finest ranches 
about Pasadena. Far away to the east and south rise San Jacinto 
and Santa Ana, while to the west stretches a veritable garden- 
land, a checker-board of vineyards, orange groves, grain plats, and 
ranches, reaching to the Puente Hills and beyond to the Pacific. 
The pleasure to be derived in-following a pack of greyhounds 
across country in a series of-runs lies mainly in the variety. The 
dogs present various attitudes, in which grace, beauty, and intelli- 
gence predominate, and the rider, despite the speed, finds more 
actual. enjoyment than. in hunting with fox-hounds, though wild- 
cat hunting, as followed in California with these animals, is a most 
fascinating sport. . Phe greyhound, in the experience of the writer, 
notwithstanding various authorities, is extremely intelligent and 
affectionate, and in a short run often makes remarkable exhibitions 
in which instinct: seems to play an inconspicuous part. Grey- 
hounds finely bred rarely possess scent, depending upon the eye, 
and when once the game is in sight their extraordinary speed 
should enable them to capture it. A pet dog, a type of its kind, 
with perfect lines of beauty, will often lose’ game in brush or tall 


grass. Her regular pace, with head low, is immediately abandoned, 


and with head up she leaps over the ground, occasionally jumping 
bodily into the air, and while suspended a second she looks quickly 
about and sees the waving of the grass caused by the fleeing form. 
Repeating the maneeuvre, she keeps the rabbit in sight until it is 
again forced to the open country, where the chase begins again, 
the advantage with the dog. 

The speed of a good greyhound equals that of the fastest horse. 


‘The writer possesses » blue dog which he has never been able to 


pass when mounted on the swiftest horse obtainable. The work 
entailed upon greyhounds in hunting in the northern and southern 
portions of California is entirely different. In the former, level 
tracts are common—in fact, the rule—while in the San Gabricl 
Valley the game is found on slopes reaching up to the mountains, 


_which the light rabbit can easily traverse, but which soon wear 


out horse and dog. The rabbits on the Pasadena slopes ap- 
—e this, and invariably run toward the uplands, winding a 
vorse in a halfanile run. The remarkable influx of population 
here has done much to reduce their numbers, yet sufficient remain 
to afford ample sport. A dozen rabbits can be started in a morn- 
ing hunt—quite enough for the most ardent cross-country rider. 
The case in the Antelope Valley and San Joaquin, in northern 
California, is very different. Here the greyhounds are kept as a 
matter of protection, every ranch possessing a pack of lean, gaunt 
dogs, run literally to skin and bone by the never-ending chases in _, 
which they delight. The rabbits here may be said to swarm, ex- 
isting in such numbers that the ranchmen have risen in revolt, 
and a rabbit round up is held every week, in which many of the~ 
inhabitants join. A corral of wire is built, having a-wide mouth, 
and a line of horsemen with greyhounds is formed that stretches 
‘across the mesd for five or six miles. By gradually converging, 
the victims are driven toward and finally into the corral, where 
instantaneous photographs of as many as twenty-five hundred have 
been taken. They are then destroyed by various means, and in 
this way it is hoped to rid the northern country of the pest. 

The music of the horn again comes to us, and horses and dogs 
trot throngh the grotesque forms of a great vineyard, where tons 
of grapes are held in September, and out into the upland country, 


where a blaze of color dazzles the eye—a veritable field of the 


cloth of gold, covering acres, and so vivid that actual experiment 
has shown that it can be distinctly seen from ships on the Pacific 
thirty or forty miles away. This is the land of the poppy, and 
the blaze of color is occasioned by the Eschscholizia, which grows 
here in vast fields. Into this wonder-land the dogs trot, and from 
the golden bed soon darts a rabbit. He shoots three feet into the 
air at the second leap, and like a ball goes bounding away, with 
the silent pack behind—an attractive spectacle to the artist or 
sportsman. The master of the hounds shouts a.warning to the 


riders as his broncho takes a desperate leap over a hidden arroyo. © 


The mesa is covered with a luxuriant growth of alfileria, poppies, 
and wild heliotrope, and cut with washes from mountain rains, 
many six or eight feet deep. Some of the horsemen take them ; 
others, unfamiliar with the country, rely upon picking their way— 
a sensible proceeding. 

The dogs in the mean time have turned the rabbit, and up the 
slope the field goes to fairly meet the little animal that, preferring 
the horses to dashes at them. Now he turns—is stopped. 

“Two points for Mouse,” shouts her enthusiastic owner. — 

“One for Trinket,” as another turn is made. 

The horses are rushing hither and yon; the hounds dart this 
way and that, nearing the little creature inch by inch, when sud- 
denly he makes a desperate jump, and is away again, followed by 
the field, that, wild with enthusiasm, shout encouragingly to the? 
dogs. But it is a last spurt. The rabbit makes fora clump of 
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tees. turms. and ts seizad from behind br a blue 
duet, aud — dead or dying, inte tue air, to fail 
among the pack. The gentiemen cheer the 
US. the ladies, sev! relay Gelizited, 
otumiserate the unfeo auiwal. The rabbit 
i> Ieu to the dus, the bead aud ea! > belog given 
te tiie lady in at the deatu, and after tue dugs are 
ia trim the buut is again taken up, aud 
untli borses, riers, aud degs are surfeited, 
the luneb which Las Geen Luuted 


ied 


abe eDpored. 
Such are the outlines of this pasUilbe az fuilow- 
es Lear aw Angeies, and to the true lover of 


sit be upon. That 
> Jal tuiiowed can- 
be vet sefivus Lave hot oc- 
euited. Tue evuutry is iearned, and wuile 
tore elemeuts uf Galiger, are 
no hedges ner ditches t jump, as in Englaud. 
due tiging, bowever, is of tue Lardes. Tue dogs 
be wept io Sigzut, aud consequently goud 
horses are necessary. The Jumping cuusists of 
Lue Wasbes and gullies described, 

What can be done with gres hounds in Califor- 
Lia Temainus to be seen, but those in the posses- 
sion of the writer will nut remain by the game. 
Wuce caught, it is tussed and nosed for a few mo- 
luents, and tue best dog immediately returns to 
Ltr osuer; her work is doue, and she not 
propece to do retrieving work. Auother hound 
In the pussessivu of a friend will often bring the 


ti: 


racbit w its master, and otbers could undoubt- 
ei.y be trained to remain by the game; but this 
Would probabiy resuit in a deteriorativn of riding. 
With dows that will not stand by game, the riders 
appreciate the necessity of being in at the death. 

A pack of greviounds yield w no other dogs 
in their beauty. Spread over a feild, their deliv- 

erate movements, the siow advance and ovcasion- 
al stops, or the eageriess and activity of others 
lu Dushing game, ail tend to display their attrac- 
tive and graceiuil furms. Breeding is more mark- 
ed here perhaps tian in any other dog. What 
tue rage-horse is amoung its kind the greyhound 
is among its species—a result of intelligent se- 
lection in breeding. Everything about the auni- 
tuai—tie narrow pointed head, sbapely neck, and 
powerful muscular hind hmbs—tends to tis end, 
and when at full speed, the greyhound, with its 
appears like a machine. 

Coursing has been long enjoyed in England, 
and for vears has been the favorite out-door sport 
in California, and is rapidly fiuding favor among 
hardy riders all over the country. 

The greyhound is not ouly the aristocrat among 
dugs, but boasts an ancient lineage. Bass-reliefs of 
pres hounds exist which date back three thousand 
years. We find them typified tu-day in two class- 
es—the smooth-haired and wire-haired. The lat- 
ter may be represented by the English and Cal- 
ifurnia dogs; the other by the magnificent Irish 
greyhound, now rare, which was furmerly used in 
hunting wolves. This vobie animal, which was 
presumably introduced by the Danes, measured 
in typical specimens five feet one inch in length, 
und two feet four inches in height. 

Tie greyhound of England in past centuries 
Was esseutially the dug of the aristocracy, princes 
vf the roval blood and nobles alone possessing 
them, audi oldgame-iaws pronounced it death to hill 
In uiany vid mauuscripts in the Bodleian and 
Haileian libraries tue fzures 
ventiy. Tue dogs weré used for varivus purpose 
Queen Elizabeth employed thein in hunting che 
ved deer, and an vid manuscript dese ribes’a hunt 
which sie graced Where sixteen bucks were puli- 
ed before ber Majesty. These dugs at the 
present day are larger than tue culumon grey- 
hound, aud are huown as deer-houuds. Fine spe- 
Cimets Lave been exbibited in the various beuci 
‘shows. Girevhouuas uiffer in color, but two lLues 
are esteemed—tue biue or dark siale, 
and a ligit wan, berdering on yellow, commeuly 
seen in the Italian grevnuund. 

True coursing consists in running the dogs in 
an open or eticlusure after rabbits, ald counting 
points on their turping the raboit or stopping 
The sport is one f the videst, aud is fully de- 
by Arrian in bis € ynegelicus, a.D. 15v. 
Various ancieut authors refer to it, though in tue 
Middle Ages it appears to have been discoutinued. 
Tiomas, Duke of Norfuik, organized in the 
of E.izabeth the first set of rules, aud from this, 
WitL sume the sport grew in favor, 
abd many noblemen tu-day keep large and valu- 
ave Kenuels. The interest taken in the sport at 
the present day in England may be Judged from 
the fact that in 1876 tue coursing prizes piven 
Were Valued at one hundred aud Ofty thousand 
doflars. Abvut thirty years ago a uativnal cuurs- 
ing parliaimenut Was or vanized. Rules were formu- 
late d, and ail clubs acted in accurdauce with them. 
At these Meets the finest grey bounds in the worid 
are seen, Laneashire, Newmarket, and Scotch dogs 
being accepted as the types from which tue Awer- 
hal Gugs are Gescelued. 

Ata wieet there are the Judges on horseback, 
the beaters in, and the stoppers. The first ure 
Well mounted, aud when the beaters have started 
a hare the dug: are stopped. The judges note, 

first, the relative speed, secoud, the go-by, when 
a dog starting behind passes its tuird, 
the turu, Wien a dug causes tue bare tw turn 
sharpiy at not less than a right angle; fourti, 
the wrench, when.the hare is forced at a right 
angle; and fifth, the bill) This is tne English 
method, and that held, with many variations, ia 
Various parts of the West. 

In southern California the sport is entirely dif- 
ferent, and requires the entire field, ladies and 


_gentiemen, to be well mounted aud seated to par- 


ticipate. The rabbit is started in its uative haunts 
in a beautiful but hard riding country, and the 
degs run Gpon their merits, giving the riders far 
harder work than they ever have after fox-hounds, 
ui the run, though it may be a short one, is ata 
telling pace, and if on the level mesa, is a most ex- 
hilarating spectacle—a nobie sport open to daring 
riders, ranking equally with fox-hunting at its best. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 
SISTER AGNES. 


Tes davs had passed. Tie tragedy of which 
the foreguivg is a record had echued through all 
the land. Numberless articles aud paragraplis 
bad been written in numberless papers, and uuin- 
berless theories had been built upon tuem., But 
tue echoes Were already commeucing ww die away. 
Bott acwrs in the dim event were dead, and 
there was nyu pending trial to keep the pubiic in- 
terest alive. 

The two bodies, still linked in that fierce dying 
grip, had been picked up upon a mud-bank. Au 
inquest had been held, at which an open verdict 
was returned, and they bad-been buried. Other 
tragedies had occurred, the papers were filled 
with the reports of a noted aud remarkably full- 
flavored divorce case, and the affair of the country 
lawyer who committed bigamy and together with 
his lawful wife came to a tragic and mysterious 
eud began to be forgotten. 

lo Boisingham aid its neighborhood much syin- 
patuy Was suuwu with Belle, whom people stiil 
calied Mrs. Quest, though she had nv utle to that 
name; but sie reeeiveu it culdly and kept herself 
reciuded. 

As svut as her supposed husband's death was 
bevoud a doubt, Beile bad opened his safe (for he 
iad left his kevs on his dressing-table), and found 
therein his will and other papers, including the 
mvurtgage deeds, to which, as Mr. Quest’s memo- 
randuln advised her, she had no claim. Nor in- 
deed bad her right to them been good in law, 
wuuid she have retained them, seeing that they 
were a price wrung frum her late lover unuer 
treat of au action that could not be brought. 

Su she made them into a parcel and seut them 
to Edward Cussey, together with a formal note of 
explanation, greatly wondering in her heart what 
course he would take with reference tothem. She 
was not left long in doubt. The receipt of the 
deeds was acknowledged, and three days after- 
ward she lieard that a notice calling in the bur- 
ruwed money had been served upon Mr. De ia 
Molle on behalf of Edward Cossey. 

So he had evidently made up his mind not to 
forego this uew advantage which chance threw in 
his way. Pressure and pressure alive vould en- 
able Lim to attain his end, and he was applying 
it unmercifully. Well, she had done with him 
now; it did not matter w her; but she could not 
help faintiy woudering at the extraordinary te- 
nacity and hardness of purpose which his action 
showed. ‘hen she turned her mind to the con- 
sideration of another matter, in counection with 
which her plans were approaching maturity. 

lt was some days after this, exactly a fortnight 
frum the date of Mr. Quest’s death, that Edward 
Cussey Was sitting one afternoon brooding over 
the fire in his rvuoums. He had much business 
awaiting his attention in London, but he would 
not go to Londen. He could not tear himself 
away from Buisingham, and such of the muaiters 
as cuuid not be attended to there were left with- 
vutattention, He was still as determined as ever 
to marry Ida, wore determined, if possible, for 
from coustant brooding on the matter lic hau ar- 
rived at a condition approacuing monouiaiia. He 
liad been quick to see the advantage vesulung to 
him from Mr. Quest's tragic deatu and the return 
of ihe deeds, and thougu he Kuew that lua would 
hate the more for duing it, he iustructed 
lawyers tu call in the woney, and mane ure of 
eVery possivie legai weahs to tarass aiid pul press- 
ure upou Mr. De la Molle. At tiie sume Gime Le 
had written privately tu the Syuire, casiluy uis at- 
tention to tue fact matters were once 
inore as they had been at the beginuiny, but that 
he was, as belore, willing to carry out the arrange- 
ments wiich he had aiready specified, proviued 
that Ida could be persuaded to consent Ww warry 
him. To Mr. De Ja Molle, uotwitistanding 
bis grief aud irritation at the course lis woulu-be 
sun-lu-law had taken about the mortgages on the 
death of Mr. Quest, and the suspicion tiat le 
liad as to tue original Cause of tueir transfer wo 
the jawver, bad ‘answered courteously enough, 
saving W iat be had said before, that le could nut 
furce luis daugtter into a with bitin, but 
that if sle chose to agree to it te should offer no 
objection. Aud there the matter stovud. Ouce or 
twice be had met Ida walking or driving. Sue 
had bowed to him cvidiy, and that was ail. In- 
deed, he had only one crumb of comfort in his 
dailv bread of disappointment, and that hope de- 
ferred which, where a lady is concerned, makes 
the heart more than normaily sick, and tliat was, 
he knew his hated rival, Colonel Quaritch, bad 
been forbidden the castie, and that intercourse 
between him aud Ida was pracucaiiy at au end. 

But le was a dogged and persevering man, aud 
he knew the power of mouév, and the shifts to 
wiich. people can be driven who are made désper- 
ate by the wantotit. He knew, too, that it is no 

unusual thing for women who are attached to 
one mau to sell themselves tw another of weir 
own free-will, realizing that love may puss, but 
wealth (if the settlements are properly drawn) 
does not. Therefore he still Loped that with so 
many circumstances bringing an ever-increasing 


pressure upon her, Lda’s spirit would in time be 


broken, her resistance would collapse, and he 
would have his will. Nor, as tie sequel will snow, 
Was that hope a baseless one. 

As for his infatuation, there was literally no limit 
to it. It broke out in all sorts of wavs, and was 
for miles round a matter of public notoriety aud 
gossip. Over tue in his sitting- -room 
was a fresh example of it. He had bv one means 
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or another obtained several photographs of Ida, 
notably oue of her in a court dress which she 
had worn two or three years before, when her 
brother James had insisted upon her being pre- 
seuted. These photographs he had caused to be 
enlarged, and had then commissioned a well- 
known artist to paint from them a full-length life- 
size portrait of Ida in her court dress, at the cost 
of £500. This order had been executed, and the 
portrait, which, althougii, as might be expected, 
the coloring was not entirely satisfactury, was 
still an effective likeness, and a fine piece of work, 
now hung in a splendid frame over his mantel- 
piece. 


There, on the evening in question, he was sit- ° 


ting before the fire, his eyes fixed upon the por- 
trait, of which the outline was beginning to grow 
din in the waning December light, when the ser- 
Vant-girl came in and announced that a lJady 
Wanted to speak to him. He asked whiat her 
name was, and the girl said that she did not know, 
because she had her veil down, aud was wrapped 
up in a big cloak. 

In due course the lady was shown up. He had 
relapsed into his reverie, four nothing seemed to 
interest him much now unless it had to do with 
Ida—and he knew that the lady was not Ida, be- 
cause the girl said that she was short. As it 
happened, he was sitting with his right ear, in 
which he was stone-deaf, tu the door, so that be- 
tween his infirmity and his dreams he never heard 
Belle—for it was she—enter the room. 

For a minute or more she stood looking at him 
as he sat with his eyes fixed upon the picture, and 
us she looked an expression of pity stole across 
her sweet pale face. | 

““{[ wonder what curse there is laid upon us 
that we should be alwavs doomed to seek for what 
we cannot find %” sie said aloud. 

Hie heard her now, and looking up, saw her 
standing in the glow and flicker of the firelight, 
which plaved upon her white face and black- 
draped form. He started violently, aud as he 
did so she loosed the heavy cloak and houd that 
she wore, and it fell behind her. But wiere 
was the lovely rounded form, and where the clus- 
tering golden curls? Gone, and in their piace a 
coarse robe of blue serge, on which hung a eruci- 
fix and the white hood of tiie nun. 

He sprang from his chair with an exclamation, 
not knowing if be dreamed or if he reaily saw the 
woman who stood there like a ghost in the fite- 
light. 

“Forgive me, Edward,” she said, presently, in 
her sweet, low voice. ‘I dare say that this all 
looks theatrical enough, but I have put on this 
dress fur two reasons: firstly, because I have to 
leave this town in an hour’s time, and wish to do 
so unknown; and secondly, to show vou that you 
need not fear that I have come tu be iimportunate. 
Will you light the candles ’” 

He did so mechanically, and then pulled dow n 
the blinds. Meanwhile Belle had seated berself 
near the table, her face buried in her hands. 

“What is the meaning of all this, Belle” he 
said. 

* *Sister Agnes,’ vou must call me now,” 
said, taking her hands from her face. ** The meau- 
ing of it is that lL have Jeft the world and entered 
a sisterhood, which works among the poor in Lon- 
don, aud that I have come to bid you farewell, a 
last farewell.” 

He stared at her in amazement. He did not 
find it easy to connect the idea of this beautiful, 
passionate, human, loving creature with the cold 
sanctuary of a sisterhwod. He did not know that 
it is natures like this, whose very greatness and 
intensity are often the cause of their destruction, 
when they come in adverse contact with jaws 
which are fitted to the average of their race, that 
are most capable of these strange developimetts 
Tie wan or Woman Wiio can reaily love and en- 
dure—aid they are rare—cau also, when their 
pass siou has utterly broken them, turn them to 
climb the stony paths that lead to love's ulitip- 
udes. 

* Edward.” she went on, * you _ in what 
relation we have stood to each other, and all that 
that relationsiiip means to woman. You know 
that I have loved you with all iy heart, and all 
my strength, and ail inv soul; that vour voice has 
been music to me, and vour kinduess heaven.” 
(Here she trembled aud bioke down.) 

“You know, too,’ she continued, presently, 
‘what bas been the end of all this, the suametul 
end. I am not cume w biame vou. I du not 
blame vou, for the fault was mine, and if I Lave 
anything to forgive, I forgive it freely; and what- 
ever memories may stili live in my leart, swear 
I put away ali bitterness, aud that my most ear- 
nest wisi is that vou may be happy, as happiness 
is to vou. The mistake was mine; that is, it 
would have been mine were we free ageuts, wlich 
perhaps we are not. I should have. loved my 
husband, or rather the man whom I thougiit my 
husband, for with ali lis faults Le was of a dif- 
ferent clay to vou, Edward.” 

He looked up, but said nothing. 

“know,” she went on, pointing to the picture 
over the mantel-piece, “that vour mind is still 
set upon her, and tiiat I am nothing, and less 
than nothing,to vou. When I am gone vou will 
scarcely give me a thought. I do not know if 
you will succeed in vour end, and I think that 
the methods you are adopting are wicked and 
shameful. But whether you succeed or vot, your 
fate also will be what my fate is—to love a per- 
son who is not only indifferent to vou, but who 
positively dislikes you, and reserves all her secret 
heart for another man, and I know no greater 
penalty than is to be found in that daily misery. 

* You are very consoling,” he Said, suikily. 

“I only tell you the truth,” she answered. 
‘ What sort of life do you suppose mine has been 
when I am s0 utterly broken, so entirely robbed 
of hope, that I have determined to leave the 
world and hide myself and my misery in a sister- 
hood 

“And now, Edward,” sue went on, after a 
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pause, “ I have something to tell you, forI will not 
po uway, if indeed you allow me w go away at 
ull afver. you have heard it, until I have confess- 
ed” —and she leant forward and looked him full 
in the face. “J shot you on purpose, Edward.” 

“What!” he said, springing from his chair, 
“you tried to murder me?” 

“Yes, yes; but don’t think too hardly of me. 
I am only flesli and blood, and you druve me 
mad with jealousy; you tadnted me with having 
been your mistress, and said that I was not fit to 


assuciate with the lady whom you were going w 


marry. It made me mad, and the opportunity 
offered—the gun was there—and I shot you. God 
forgive me! I think that I have suffered more 
than vou did. Oh! when day after day I saw 
you lying there, aud did net kuow if vou would 
live or die, I thought that I should have goue 
mad with remorse and agony!” 

He iistened 60 far, and then suddenly walked 
across the room toward the bell She piaced 
herself between Lim aud it, 

“Wiat are you going to do?” she said. 

“Going to du? “| am going to send for a po- 
liveman and give } you into custody for attempted 
wurder, that is a: ii? 

She caugist his arm and looked him in the 
face. In another second she bad loused it. 

“Of course,” she said, “you have a right to 
do tiiat. Ring undsend for the policeman, ouly 
remember tuat tue Wuuie truth will come out at 
the trial.” 

This checked him, and be stood thinking. 

* Well,” she said, ** wiy dou’t vou mnog?” 

“I do not ring,’ be auswered, * because, on 
the whole, thinn I had better let you go. «io 
not wish to be mixed up with vou any more. You 
have done me wischief ; vou have fiuish- 
ed by attempting to murder me. Go; I thiuk 
that the convent is the best place for vou; you 
are too bad and tov dangerous to be left at 
large.” 

* OAS” she said, like one in pain. Gh! and 
vou are the mun fur whom I lave come two tuis! 
Uh, Gud ! it is acruel worid.” And she pressed 
her hands to lier leart, aud stulubied ratuer than 
Walked to the door. 

Reaching it, she turned, and, her hands stil 
pressing the coarse blue gown against Ler Leart, 
She leaned her back against the dvuor. 

*“ Euward,” she said, in a strained whisper, for 
her breath came thick—* Edward, I am guing 
furever—have vou no kind word—tv say 7” 

He looked at her, a scowl upon bis handsoine 
face, aid then by way of answer he turned upon 
his heel. 

And so, sull. holding her bands agaiust her 


‘poor broken heart, sie went out of the house, 


out of Boisingham, and of touci and Knowledge 
of the worlu. These two were, tuougl sue Kuew 


it not, once and once only, fated tu meet again, 


in alter-Vears, and under circumstanives sufficient- 
lv tragic; but the story of tint meeting dues net 
lie Withil tue scope of tuis tistury. To the worid, 
Belle was dead; Gul tuere is another world of 
sicaness and surreW, ald surdid, unchanging mis- 
ery aud shame, Where the lovely face ‘of Sister 
Agnes moves to and fro like a ray of God's own 
and there thuse wue would know her must 
to seek ber, 

Pour Lbeiie! Poor, shamed, deserted woman! 
She was an evil-dver, and the fatality of love and 
the rush of her quick bioud, and the unvaiduce|ed 
Vigor of ier tuind, which might, had she been 
Invre Lappily piaced, have ied ber to ail things 
that are pure aud true and of guod report, had 
combined tu drag ber into shame and misery. 
But the evil that she vid bas been paid back to 
lier iu fuil measure, pressed down and runuing 
over. Few of us need to wait for a place of 
punishment to get tue due of our follies and our 
sins. Here we expiate them. Thev are with us 


day and night, about our path and about our bed, 


scourging us with the wbips of memory, mucking 


‘us With empty longing and the hopelessness of 


despair. Who can escape the consequence of 
sin, or even of the misfuitane which led to sip * 
Certainly Belie did not, nur aid Mr. Quest, nor 
even that fierce-hearied harpy wiio huuted Lim to 
his grave. 

And so good-by to Belle. May she find peace 


in iis season! 


CHAPTER XAXXVIIL. 
CULONEL QUARITCH EXPRESSES HIS VIEWS. 


MraNwuHice things had been going very iil at 
the castie. Edward Cossey's lawyers: Were Carry. 
ing out their client's instructions to the letter 
With &@ perseverance and ingenuity worthy of a 
County Court solicitor. Day by day they found 
some hewW puint upon which to harass the 
ed Syuire. Some shure of the first CApelises cuii- 
nected with the mortgages had, they said, been 
lmproperiy thrown upon their client, and they 
again and again demanded, it language which 
Was almost insolent, the Mutmediate payment of 
the amount. Then there was three moutiis’ in- 
terest overdue, and this alsu tiey pressed and 
elamored for, ull the old genueman Was nearly 
driven out of his senses, and as a conseqeuce 
drove everyvudy about the place out of theirs. 

At last this state of affairs began to teil upon 
his coustitulion, Wich, as hie Was, could 
not at his age withstand such constant WOrry. 
He grew to ‘iook Years vider, his shoulders ac- 
quired a stoop, and his memory began to fail 


especially on matters connected with the 


mortgages and farm acevunts. Ida, tuo, became 
pale and ill; she caught a heavy cold, which she 
could not throw off, anid her face acquired a per- 
anently pained and vet listless look. 

Une vay—it was ou the din of December— 
things reached a climax. When Ida eame down 
to breakfast she found her latuer busy poring 
over some more letters from the lawyers. 

* What is it now, father } »” she said. 

“What is it now?” he answered, irritablv. 
“ Why, it’s another claim for £200—thav’s what 
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it is. I keep telling them to write to my law- 
vers, but they won't, at least they write to me 
too. There, I can’t make head or tail of it. 
Look here,” and he showed her two sides of a 
big sheet of paper covered with statements of 
accounts. ‘ Anyhow, I have not got £200, that’s 
clear. I don’t even know where we are going to 
find the money to pay the three months’ interest, 
I'in worn out, Ida, I’m worn out; that’s the long 
and short of it. There is only one thing left for 
me to do, and that is to die, and that’s the long 
and short of it. I get so confused with all these 
figures. I’m an old man now, and all these trou- 
bles are too much for me.” 

“You must not talk like that, father,” she an- 
swered, not knowing what else to say, for affairs 
were indeed desperate. 

* Yes, ves, it’s all very well to talk so, but facts 
are stubborn, Our family is ruined, aud we must 
accept it.” 

“Cannot the money be got anyhow ? Is tiere 
nothing to be done ?” she asked, desperately. 

“What is the good of asking methat? There 
is only one thing that can save us, and you know 
what it is as wellas Ido. But you are your own 
mistress. I have no right to put pressure on vou, 
You must please yourself. Meanwhile I 
we had better leave this place at once, and go 
and live in a cottage somewhere, if we can get 
enough to support us; if not we must starve, I 
suppose. I cannot keep up appearances any 
longer.” 

Ida rose, and with a strange, sad light of res- 
olution shining in her eyes, came to where her 
father was sitting, and putting her hand upon 
his shoulder, looked lim in the face. 

‘** Father,” she said, ** do you wish me to marry 
that man?” 

“Wish you to marry him? What do you 
mean 2” he said, not without irritation, and avoid- 
ing her gaze. ‘It is no affair of mine. I don’t 
like the man, if thav’s what vou mean. He is 
acting like—well, like the cur that he is, in put- 
ting on the screw as he is doing; but, of course, 
that is the way out of it, and the only way, and 
there you are.” 

“Father,” she said again, “ will vou give me 
ten days—thiat is, until Christmas-day? no- 
thing happens between this and then I will marry 
Mr. Edward Cussey.” 

A sudden light of hope shone in his eves. She 
saw it, though he tried to hide it by turning his 
head away. 

“Oh ves,” he answered, “as you wish; settle 
it one way or the other on Christmas-day, and 
then we can go out with the new year. You see 
your brother James is dead, and I have no one 
left to advise me now, and I suppose that I am 
getting old. At any rate, things seem to be tuo 
much for me. Settle it as you like; settle it as 
you like,” and he got up, leaving his breakfast 
half swallowed, and went off to moon aimlessly 
about the park. 

So she made up her mind at last. This was 
the end of her struggling. She could not let her 


o'd father be turned out of house and home to 


starve, for practically they would starve. She 
knew her hateful lover well enough to be aware 
that he would show no mercy. It was a ques- 
tion of the woman or the money, and she was 
the woman. Either she must let him take her, 
or they must be destroyed; there was uo middle 
course, And in these circumstances there was 
no room for hesitation. Once more her duty 
became clear to her. She must give up her life; 
she must give up her love; she must give up 
herself. Well, so be it. She was weary of the 
long endeavor against fortune; now she would 
yield, and let the tide of utter misery sweep. over 
her like a sea, and bear her away till at last it 
brought her to that oblivion in which perchance 
all things come right, or are as though they had 
never been, 
She had scarcely spoken to her lover, Harold 
Quaritch, for some weeks. She had, as she un- 
derstood it, entered into a kind of unspoken 
agreement with her father not to do so, and that 
agreement Harold had understood and respect- 
ed. Since their last letters to each other they 
had met once or twice casually or at church, and 
interchanged a few indifferent words, though 
their eyes spoke another story, and touched each 
other’s hands and parted, and that was abso- 
lutely all. But now that she had come to this 
momentous decision she felt that he had a right 
to learn it, and so once more she wrote to him. 
She might have gone to see him, or told him to 
meet her, but she would not. For one thing, she 
did not dare to trust herself on such an errand 


in his dear company; for another, she was too. 


proud, thinking that if her father came to hear 
of it he might consider that it had a clandestine 
and underhand appearance. 
And so she wrote. With all she said we nee 

not concern ourselves. The letter was passion- 
ate, more passionate than one would perhaps have 
expected from a woman of Ida’s calm and state- 
ly sort. But a mountain may have a heart of 
fire although it is clad in snows, and so it some- 
times is with women who look cold and unemo- 
tional as marble. Besides, it was her last chance 
—she could write him no more letters, and she 
had much to say. 

_ “And so I have decided, Harold,” she said, 
after telling him of all her doubts and troubles. 
“T must do it; there is no help for it, as I think 
you will see. I have asked for the ten days’ res- 
pite—well, I really hardly know why, except 
that it is a respite. And now what is there left 
to say to you except good-by? I love you, Har- 
old, I make no secret of it, and I shall never love 
any other. Remember all your life that I love 
you and have not forgotten you, and never can 
forget. For people placed as we are there is but 
one hope—the grave. In the grave earthly con- 
siderations fail and earthly contracts end, and 
here I trust and believe we shall find each other 


—or at the least forgetfulness. My heart is so 
sore I know uot what to say to you, for it is dif- 
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ficult to put all I feel in words. I am over- 
whelmed and my spirit is broken, and I wish to 
God that I were dead. Sometimes I cease to be- 
lieve in a God who can allow his creatures to be 
so tormented, and give us love only that it may 
be daily dishonored in our sight; but who am I 
that I should complain? and after all what are 
our troubles compared to some we know of? 
Well, it will come to an end at last, and mean- 
while pity me and think of me. 

‘Pity me and think of me, yes, but never see 
me more. As soon as this engagement is pub- 
licly announced, go away, the farther the better. 
Yes, go to New Zealand, as you suggested once 
before, and in pity of our human weakness never 
let me see your face again. Perhaps you may 
write to me sometimes—if my—if Mr. Cossey 
wiil allow it. Go there and occupy yourself, it 
will divert your mind—you are still too young a 
man to lay yourself upon the shelf—mix your- 
self up in the politics of the place, take to writ- 
ing, anything, so long as you can absorb your- 
self. I send you a photograph of myself (I have 
nothing better), and a ring that night and day I 
have worn since I was a child. I think that it 
will tit vour Jittle finger, and I hope that you will 
always wear it in memory of me. And now it is 
late and I am tired, and what is there more that 
a woman can say to the man she loves—and 
Whom she must leave forever? Only one word 


_—yood-by. Ida.” 


When Harold got this letter it fairly broke 
him down, His hopes had been revived when 
he thought that all was lost, and now again they 
were utterly dashed and broken. He could see 
no way out of it, none at all, He could not quar- 


rel with Ida’s decision, shocking as it was, for 


the simple reason that he knew in his heart that 
she was acting rigltiy and even nobly. But, oh, 
the thouglt of it made him mad. It is probable 
that to a man of imagination and deep feeling 
Hell iself can invent no more hideous torture 
than that he must undergo in the position in 
which Harold Quariteh found himself. To truly 
love sole good woman or some woman whom he 
thinks good—tfor it comes to the same thing—to 
love her more than life, to hold her dearer even 
than his honor, to be, jike Harold, beloved in 
turn, and then to know that that woman, that 
vue thing for which he would count the world 
well lost and would even sacrifice his hope of 
heaven, that light that makes his days beautiful, 
tat starry joy set like a diadem upon life’s dark 


biews, las ®een taken from him by the mockery ~ 


of Fate (net by Death, for that he could bear), 
taken from him, and given—for money or mou- 
ey’s worth—to some other man! It is, perhaps, 
better that a man should die than that he should 
pass through such an experience as that which 
threatened Harold Quaritch now ; for, though the 
man die not, yet will it kill all that is best in 
him; and whatever triumphs may await him, 
aud Whatever women may be ready in the future 
tu pin their favors to his breast, life will never 
be for him what it might have been, because his 
lust love took its glory with her. 

No wonder, then, that he despaired. No won- 
der, too, that there rose up in his breast a great 
anger and indignation against the man who had 
brought this last extremity of misery upon them 
both. He was a just man, and could make allow- 
ances for his rival’s infatuation—which, indeed, 
Ida being concerned, it was not difficult for him 
to understand. But he was also, and above all 
things, a gentleman; und the spectacle of a wo- 
man being inexorably driven iutua distasteful mar- 
riage by money pressure, put on by the man who 
wished to gain lier, revolted him beyond measure, 
and though lie was slow to wrath, moved him to 
fiery Indiguation. So much did it move him that 
he took a resolution; Mr, Cossey should know his 
mind about the matter, and that at once. Ring- 
ing the bell, he ordered his dug-cart, and drove to. 
Edward Cossey’s rooms, with the full intention of 
giving that gentleman a very unpleasant quarter 
of an hour. 

Mr. Cossey was in, and fearing lest he should 
refuse to see him, the Colonel followed the servant 
up the stairs, and entered alinost as she announced 
his name. There was a grim and even formidable 
luok upon his plain but manly face, and something 
of menace, too,in his formal and soldierly bear- 
ing; nor did his aspect soften when his eyes fell 
upon the full-length picture of Ida over the man- 
tel-piece. 

Edward Cossey rose with astonishment and ir- 
ritationu, hot unmixed with nervousness, depicted 
on his face. The last person whom he wished to 
see and expected a visit from was Colonel Quar- 
itch, whom in his heart he held in considerable 
awe. Besides, he had of late received such a 
series of unpleasant visits that it is not wonder- 
ful that he began to dread these interviews. 

Good-day,”” he said, coldly. Will you be 
seated ?” 

The Colonel bowed his head slightly, but he did 
not sit down. 

‘*To what am I indebted for the pleasure ?”’ 
began Edward Cossey, with much politeness. 

‘** Last time I was here, Mr. Cossey,” said the 
Colonel, in his deep voice, speaking very deliber- 
ately, “I came to give an explanation; now I 
come to ask one.” 

‘* Indeed !” 

‘““Yes. Tocome to the point. Miss Dela Molle 
and I are attached to each other, and there has 
been between us an understanding tliat that at- 
tachment might end in marriage.” 

“Oh, has there?” said the younger map, with 
a sneer. 

“Yes,” answered the Colonel, keeping down 
his rising temper as well as he could. But now 
I am told, upon what appears to be good authori- 
tv, that you have actually condescended to bring, 
directly and indirectly, pressure of a monetary 
surt to bear upon Miss De la Molle and her father 
in order to force her into a distasteful marriage 
with you.” 

“‘And what the devil business of yours is it, 
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sir,” asked Cossey, “‘ what I have or have not 
done? Making every allowance for the disap- 
pointment of an unsuccessful suitor (for I pre- 
sume that you appear in that character)’’—again 
he sneered—‘“I ask, what business is it of 
yours ?” 

“It is every business of mine, Mr. Cossey, be- 
cause if Miss De la Molle is forced into this, I 
shall lose my wife.” i 

“Then you will certainly lose her. Do you 
suppose that I am going to consider you? In- 
deed,” he went on, being now in a towering pas- 
sion, “ I should have thought that considering the 
difference between us, of age and fortune, you 
might find other reasons than you suggest to ac- 
count for my being preferred to you, if I should 
be so preferred: Ladies are apt to chouse the 
better man, you know.” 

‘“‘T don’t quite know what you mean by the 
‘better man,’ Mr. Cossey,” said the Colonel, quiet- 
ly. “ Without wishing to make any comparisons, 
I may say that in birth, in breeding, perhaps even 
in education and the record of my life, in which 
at least I have not disgraced myself, I am fully 
your equal, though I admit that you bave the ad- 
vantage of me in money and in years. However, 
that is not the point; the point is that I have had 
the fortune to be preferred to you by the lady 
in question, and not you to me. I happen to 
know that the idea of marriage with you is as 
distasteful to Miss De la Molle as it is to me. 
This I know from her own lips. She will only 
marry you, if she does at all, under the direst ne- 
cessity, and to save her father from the ruin you 
are deliberately bringing upon him.” 

‘** Well, Colonel Quaritch,” he answered, “ have 
you quite done lecturing me? If yow-have, let 
me tell you, as you seem anxious to know, that if 
by any legal means I can marry Ida de la Molle 
I certainly fully intend to marry her; and let me 
tell you another thing, that when once Iam mar- 
ried to her it will be the last that you shall see of 
her, if I ean prevent it.” 

“Thank you for your admissions,” said Harold, 
still more quietly. “So it seems that it is all 
true; it seems that you are using vour wealth to 
harass this unfortunate gentleman and his daugh- 
ter until you drive them into consenting to this 
marriage. That being so, 1 wish to tell you pri- 
vately what I shall probably take some opportu- 
nity of telling you in public, namely, that a man 
who. does such things is a cur, and worse than a 
cur—he is a blackguard; and you are such a 
man, Mr. Cossey.” 

Edward Cossey’s face turned perfectly livid 
with fury, and he drew himself up as though tu 
spring at his adversary’s throat. 

The Colonel held up his hand. “ Don’t try 
that on with me,” he said. ‘In the first place, it is 
vulgar; and in the second, you have only just re- 
covered fromgan accident, and are no match: for 
me though I um over forty years old. Listen, 
our fathers had a way of settling their troubles ; 
I don’t approve of that sort of jthing as a rule, 
but in some cases it is salutary. If you think 
vourself aggrieved, it dues not take long to cross 
the water, Mr. Cossev.” 

Edward Cossey Jooked puzzled. “ Do you mean 
to suggest that I should fight a duel with you ?” 
he said. 

“To challenge a man to fight a duel,” answer- 
ed the Colonel, with deliberation, “is an indict- 
able offence, therefore I make no such challenge. 
I have made a suggestion, and if that suggestion 
falls in with your views, as”—and he bowed—“* I 
hope it may, we might perhaps meet accidentally 
abroad in a few days’ time, when we could talk 
this matter over further.” 

“Tl see you hanged first,” answered Cossey. 
“What have I to gain by fighting you except a 
very good chance of being shot? I have had 
enough of being shot as it is, and we will play 
this game out upon the old lines until [ win it.” 

As vou like,” said Harold. “I have made a 
suggestion to you which you do not see fit to ac- 
cept. As to the end of the game, it is not finish- 
ed yet, and therefore it is impossible to say who 


will win it. Perhaps you. will be checkmated - 


after all. In the mean while allow me again to 

assure you that I consider you both a cur and a 

blackguard, and to wish you good - morning.” 

And he bowed himself out, leaving Edward Cus- 

sey in a curious condition of concentrated rage. 
(TO BE OONTINUED.) 


FIGHTING FIRE IN NORTH 
TEXAS. 

Who first invented this novel method of extin- 
guishing a grass fire on the plains, fame has not 
heralded. Old Texans declare that when Indians 
killed buffalo in quantity, and feasted, their fires 
sometimes spread, and a freshly skinned buffalo 
hide was used by the squaws to smother the 
flames. Cow-boys (the Texan ones) claim the 
patent for this novel method of extinguishing 
tires. The buffalo bunch or mesquit grass, in 
certain seasons, rather smoulders than blazes, but 
when the dry spell is continuous the herbage be- 
comes as inflammable as tinder. To lose the nat- 
urally cured grass is to weaken the cattle, and 
lank stock does not winter well. The fire starts, 
and the cow-boy, ever on the alert, sees it. A 
cigarette has been dropped or a spark from a fire 
has done the business. It is not a section of 
country abounding with water, hose, or steam 
fire-engines. The apparatus for extinguishing 
the fire is peculiar, and near at hand. Crack! 
goes a cow-boy’s revolver, and knowing exactly 
how to shoot, a steer falls, with scarce a struggle, 
and is dead. Instantly a half-dozen cow-boys 
gather around the dead animal, and they pro- 
ceed to flay the steer in the most expeditious man- 
ner, Itis not a skin for the tan-yard, to be nicely 
taken off, but there is left adhering to the hide 
fully four inches of the meat. It is a very heavy 
hide. Now two cow-boys tie their “ropes’’ to 
the pendulous shanks of the hide, take a twist of 
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the ropes around the horns of their saddles, spring 
on their ponies, and plunging spurs into their 
mounts, off they start at a mad gallop, dragging 
the hide over the fire and‘ putting it out. Other 
cow-boys trail along and extinguish what litle 
fire is left. 

It is severe work for the wiry little horses that 
scour the plain. Just as svon as the horses show 
signs of tire, the riders jump off and mount fresh 
animals. At breakneck speed many miles of fire 
are followed. The plucky little beasts are not 
spared, and what they may want in bottom is 
made up in gameness. <A “civilized” American 
Eastern horse could not do such work, for never 
could he be made to face the burning prairie. Mr. 
REMINGTON, in his realistic sketch, shows how, 
when there is a strain on the rope, the cow-boy 
always throws himself on the opposite side, so as 
to counterbalance the pull. The public who have 
been so often treated to the pictures of “a prairie 
on fire” will not be satistied unless the artist de- 
picts a scene lurid with flames which bear a cer- 
tain family resemblance to the burning of Mos- 
cow. Such, however, is not the case. Actually it 
is a low, ugly, sinister fire, where the flames bever 
are high, though the smoke is dense. Of course, 
if there is timber, then there is a certain amount 
of grandeur about the conflagration. Mr. Rem- 
INGTON pictorially puts exact conditions before 


-readers, and supplements them by writing,“ A 


prairie fire does not burn upon tlie air, as romantic 
people have long liked to think it dues.” 


CIVILIZATION, 
“No longer war!” with noble zeal they said, 
“Wise arbitration shall decide each Teud.” 
And so thev melted down their sinful lead, 
With such new ferver were they all imbued. 


Was it the love of man for fellow-man ? 
I fear me, not; but each had grown so skilled 
Building great guns, each knew, if war began, 
And foth should fire, that both would soon 
be killed. & 


CAMP JOHN Rk, BROOKE, 


Tue largest body of regular troops that has 
been brought together for manceuvres since the 
close of the civil war was assembled during the 
month of September at Kearney, in Nebraska. 
Twenty-three companies of infantry went into 
camp there on the Ist of the month, and re- 
mained for four weeks. The camp was named 
in honor of Brigadier-General Jousx R. Brooke, 
commanding the Department of the Platte, in 
which the troops are stationed. They consisted 
of five companies of the Twenty-first Infantry, 
Colonel Hrexry A. Morrow commanding; eight 
companies of the Seventeenth Infantry, Colonel 
R. Mizxek commanding; ten companies 
of the Second Infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel J. 3. 
FLETCHER commanding. The camp was com- 
manded by Brevet Major-General Frank Wuea- 
Ton, Colonel of the Seeond Infantry, with a staff 
consisting of Major J. M. Brows, Surgeon U.S.A, 
chief medical officer; First Lieutenant A. R. Ee- 
BERT, R.Q.M., Second Infantry; First Lieutenant 
James M. Burns, Seventeenth Infantry, A.DC.; 
First Lieutenant Kinziz, Adjutant Second 
Infantry, A.A.A.G.; First gLicutenant Joun 
Jun., Twenty-first Infantry ; Second Lieu- 
tenant W. M. WriGgur, Second Infantry, Engineer 
and Ordnance Officer. wassomething of a co- 
incidenve that General WHEATON, we!] remember- 
ed as a Division commander in the Sixth Corps 
of the Army of the Potomac, had been stationed 
at old Fort Kearney thirty-two vears before, when 
central and western Nebraska were given up to 
the occupation of buffaloes,coyotes, and Indians 
of the plains. The contrast must have seemed 
to him great in finding his camp placed near a 
town of 10,000 people, with a well-farmed coun- 
try all around Lake Kearney. The camp was 
established on a broad grassy plain a mile west 
of the court-house. 

The unusudl number of troops in camp al- 
lowed them to be organized as an inlantry bri- 
yade, so that brigade and battaliotg reviews, pa- 
rades, and drills could be held, as well as exercises 
of smaller commands. The daily camp routine 
included reveille at 5.30 a.M.; Company or bat- 
talion drill from 6.80 to 7.30; battalion gnard 
mount at 8; brigade drijl from 9.50 to 11.80; 
grand guard mounting, Outpost duty from 
to 4 p.M.; battalion or brigade dress. parade, 
5.30 pM. Scouting parties were sent out as if 
in an enemy’s country, and escorts were supplied 
for wagon trains, which were attacked by other 
detachments, the result being either their capture 
or else the repulse of the assailants. - These and 
the other military exercises were regarded as of 
inuch utility in promoting the efficiency of the 
troops assembled; thev also were enjoyed by the 
towns-people and others who visited the camp. 
The troops reached the camp by moving from Fort 
Omaha, Fort Sidney, and Fort D. A. Russell, from 
which they were drawn, each regiment) bring- 
ing its band. The troops stood the marching 
well, although it was the opinion of souie oflicers 
that the distance of the rendezvots-could be 
shortened with advantage in subsequent annual 
camps of instruction. However, the fine daily 
marches made on their return to their various 
stations, which began on the 29th of September, 
showed that they were in good condition after 
their month of camp. exercise. The policy of 
putting a portion of the troops of the depart- 


ments into summer camps and cantonments for ® 


exercises in many of the minor operations of war, 
such as otherwise would not become familiar to 
them in the long ‘continuance of peace, is now 
well established; and there can be no question as 
to its value. 
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THE NEW YORK “TIMES.” 


ITS HISTORY. 
Tue history of the New York 7imes since the 
appearance of the first number, September 18, 


1851, affords a striking illustration of the per- 
sistency in a public journal of the characteristics 


‘ impressed upon it by its founders, in spite of 


changes in the personal force through which its 
work is done. It trains generations of men in 
its service, and through their selection and dis- 
cipline preserves its traditions and its individual- 
ity. The founders of the New York Zimes were 
J. Rayuonp aud Grorce Jongs, the former 
being its firat editor, and the latter having been 
its publisher and financial manager from the day 
of its starting to the present time. The enter- 
prise was due to the sagacity of these men in 
recognizing the field that was then open for a 
vigorous journal of an independent and out- 
spoken character, and the intelligence and energy 
displayed in filling it. The reward came in im- 
mediate and continuous success. At that time 
the Whig press of New York was upholding the 
policy of compromise and concession on the 
slavery question, with the exception of the 


Tribune, whose radicalism ran to extremes, and 


whose influence was impaired by the vagaries 
of Fourierism. The prospectus of the Zimes 
declared that it would be devoted to principles 
that were “ held by the great Whig party of the 
United States more nearly than by any other po- 
litical organization,” which suggested an attitude 
of independent criticism, then unusual, and ever 
since characteristic of the course of that news- 
paper. In the opening editorial article of the first 
number, in answer to allegations which had been 
made as to its purposes, it said: “‘ We shall be 
conservative in all cases where we think conser- 
vatism essential to the public good ; and we shall 
be radical in everything which may seem to us to 
require radical treatment and radical reform.” 
This defines with sufficient clearness the posi- 
tion which the new paper took in the journalism 
of the time when the greut agitations between 
North and South, between slavery and free-soil, 
were taking shape, in which the Whig party was 
shaken to pi and the Republican party built 
up. It startéd as a one-cent sheet of fuur pages, 
each consisting of six narrow columns. It was 
so thoroughly established in one year that it felt 
justified in doubling its size and its price to en- 
able it to fulfil its promise of being “the best 
family newspaper in New York.”” Among the first 
events which gave it an opportunity to displav at 
once its enterprise and its broad sympathies was 
the visit of Lovis Kossurtu to this country. When 
the Hungarian patriot was exciting an intense 
popular interest, the Zismes followed up his mis- 
sion with full reports of his speeches and sym- 
pathetic support of the purpose of his visit. At 
the Whig Convention of 1852 Mr. Raymonp was 
present in the interest of his newspaper, and was 
chosen by the chairman of the New York dele- 
gation to fill a vacancy. His vigorous despatch- 
es, telegraphed back to Baltimore, had much to do 
with deciding the action of the Convention in fa- 
vor of General Scorr and his Northern support- 
ers, and against the schemes of the Southern ad- 
vocates of Fittworg, though the candidate pre- 
viously favored by the Zimes had been Danigt 
Wesster. The paper took a decided stand against 
the Know-Nothing movement, and predicted its 
speedy destruction through the efforts of the pro- 
slavery forces to get possession of it. It took a 
conspicuous part in the opposition to the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise and the passage of 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act, and found itself by 
the force of its impulses a leader in the move- 
ment for the forming of a new party of freedom. 
The address to the people of the United States 
of the Free-soil Convention at Pittsburgh in 1855 
was written by Mr. Raywonp, and when the Re- 
publican party was fully organized, and had put 
its first candidates in the field, the Zimes had 
been brought to its hearty support by the logic 
of its course from the start. It was thenceforth 
one of the boldest and most vigorous opponents 
of the aggressions of the slave power, while con- 
tinuing to hold that there could be no interfer- 
ence with slavery in the States where it was es- 
tablished. It vigorously attacked the reasoning 
and the conclusions of the Drep Scortr decision, 
but held that the authority of the Supreme Court 
was not to be questioned, and what it held to be 
law must be respected as such. 
* In the mean time the Zimes had won a repu- 
tation for the fulness and variety of its news 
second to that of no other New York newspaper, 
and had made a special feature of foreign corre- 
spondence. The letters printed during the Cri- 
mean war, the complications of the Eastern ques- 
tion, and the conflict between Austria and Italy 
were notable for their graphic narrative and 
clear expositions. The breaking out of the civ- 
il war in our own country brought it special op- 
portunities both for enterprise and promptness 
in news-gathering and for vigor and patriotism 
in public discussions, and the 7imes did not. fail 
to use its resources to the utmost in the cause of 
the Union and in support of the government. It 
spoke favorably, but without hope of good results, 
of the Peace Convention of February, 1861, and 
when once the contest which had been so long im- 
pending came to a violent issue, it was unwaver- 
ing in its support of vigorous measures until it 
was over. It was during the era of reconstruc- 
tion that differences tirst developed between the 
Times and the more extreme leaders of the Re- 
publican party. It advocated at first a conciliatory 
policy and “ healing measures,”’ and gave its sanc- 
tion to the National Union Convention at Phila- 
delphia in 1866, but the efforts which they repre- 
sented for restoring the union of States with the 
co-operation of the people of those that had se- 
ceded proved without avail, and the subsequent 
conduct of President Jonnson, and the spirit of 
resistance tu the authority of the government ex- 
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hibited in the South, brought the paper back into 
practical sympathy with the policy pursued by 
the Republican leaders in Congress. At all 
events it supported the reconstruction acts and 
their execution, though it demurred to the im- 
peachment of Jounson, and consistently advo- 
cated the removal of political disabilites and the 
cultivation of fraternal relations between the 
estranged sections of the country. It was at the 
time of an eager demand for news during the war 
that the Sunday edition of the paper was first is- 
sued, to which a distinctively literary character 
was afterward given. In December, 1865, the 
paper was increased in size by the addition of a 
column to each page, making it at that time the 
largest daily newspaper in the United States. 

One of the most interesting episodes in the 
history of the New York 7imes,and one that 
added greatly to its reputation and influence, 
was the crusade which it fought against the 
corruptions in municipal administration in New 
York city, and its vigorous attacks upon the 
Twerep Ring in the height of its power, which 
finally resulted in the destruction of the Ring 
and the rescue of the city governswent from the 
control of plunderers. It began with unsparing 
denunciations of the outrages upon public honor 
committed under Mayor Woop, and the exposure 
of the evidences of a corrupt league between 
judges of the courts and the political spoilers. 
These were followed by similar exposures and 
denunciations of the infamous proceedings of 
the plunderers of the Erie Railway, who were 
leagued with the municipal Ring dominated by 
Wittiaw M. Tweep. It was in the midst of this 
contest against corruption and Ring rule that 
the first editor of the Zimes died, in June, 1869, 
but it did not relax its vigorous assaults. In 
1870 the Ring had so intrenched itself in power, 
and had such a command over the resources of 
the city, that opposition seemed almost hopeless 
and relief unattainable. The 7imes alone among 
the newspapers of the city kept up an unrelenting 
onslaught, in spite of corrupt offers and covert 
threats. It pointed out the evidences of extrava- 
gance in public expenditures for which no results 
were to be seen, and of the growing wealtl: lav- 
ishly displayed by members of the Tammany 

Ring, and offered to prove its allegations of di- 
rect robbery of the public Treasury if access were 
given to the Comptroller’s books. Offers came to 
Mr. Jones directly from the head of the corrupt 
conspiracy of immense sums of money if he would 
stop the warfare, and even of the purchase of the 
whole 7imes establishment at his own price, but 
all without effect. Tlireats were resorted to, 
founded on a pretense that the title to the ground 
occupied by the Zimes property was not good, to 
silence the accuser by an injunction from the no- 
torious Judge Barnagp, and even menaces of per- 
sonal violence were-pointedly conveyed. The at- 
tack continued with unabated vigor, but as no 
absolute proofs were given to support the charges 
of robbery, the people remained as if dazed and 
helpless. Finally one morning they were aroused 
as by a tremendous explosion. The Zimes ap- 
peared with broadsides of figures taken from 
the Comptroller’s books, showing with startling 
clearness the enormity of the plunder to which 
the citv had been subjected. The result was the 
utter rout of the conspirators, the destruction of 
the Ring, and the rescue of the city from its deg- 
radation. 

How the figures which afforded the proof of 
the rascalities of the Tweep Ring were obtained 
has never yet been clearly told tothe public. Mr. 
James O’Brien was then a conspicuous figure in 
local politics, and one of those who shared in the 
patronage of the city government. Among those 
whose appointment he had secured was a clerk 
in the Comptroller’s office who had charge of the 
city and county ledgers. From him Mr. O’Brien 
learned of the enormous expenditures which were 
recorded in those books, the character and extent 
of which plainly suggested fraud and plunder. 
He induced this clerk quietly to make transcripts 
of these records and furnish them to him. Un- 
derstanding the full purport and significance of 
this startling array of figures, Mr. O’Brien one 
day took them to Mr. Jones, of the 7imes, and 
asked him to look them over, and say whether he 
could make any use of them. After consulting 
with his chief editor, Mr. Jones replied that he 

: could. They were not given up for the purpose 
at that time, but a few days later Mr. O’Brikn put 
them at the disposal of the paper without reserve 
and without consideration. He never asked or 


A received any reward or favor, substantial or oth- 


~erwise, in return for this service. The magnates 
: Of the Ring learned that the evidence that would 
blow them to perdition was in the hands of the 
Times before it was published. Their efforts to 
suppress it were desperate, and their offers of 
bribery were raised to fabulous sums, but every 
offer and every threat was answered by the fir- 
ing of the fatal train in July, 1871. The clerk 
who transcribed the figures from the Comptrol- 
ler’s books which were of such vast service to 
the city of New York was driven from his place 
with abuse and violence, meagrely rewarded af- 
terward, and has for some years held a modest 
position in the New York Custom-house. 
Following closely upon the prestige acquired 
by its heroic and successful fight agajnst the 
Twerrp Ring, the 7imes as a political journal 
gained in 1872 the undisputed leadership of the 
Republican press of New York in consequence 
of the diversion from its course of its chief rival 
by the “‘GrEELEY movement.” This lead it main- 
tained until 1884, when its constantly growing 
independence and the force of circumstances in- 
duced it to discard the position of a strictly party 
journal. In 1876 it was a vigorous supporter of 
the party ticket, and the final result of the mem- 
orable contest of that year was due largely to the 
firm stand which it took from the night of the 
election until the result was ultimately declared. 
It did not favor the extra-constitutional device 
of the Electoral Commission for determining the 


validity of the vote in disputed States, but con- 
sistently maintained throughout that the vote of 
each State was to be declared and returned by 
its own constituted authorities, and in accordance 
with its own legal regulation of the processes, 
and that the votes so determined were simply to 
be a ted, and the result announced by the 
President of the Senate in joint convention of the 
two Houses. In 1880 it gave its hearty support 
to the Garriztp and Arruur ticket, and in the 
main upheld the administration which followed 
its election, though always maintaining a critical 
attitude. 

The Times always gave its cordial support to 
every effort to purify the public service and 
elevate the standard of administration, protest- 
ing against the use of official power and pat 
ronage as a means of sustaining party organ- 
ization and promoting the designs of party lead- 
ers. It supported and encouraged the efforts of 
the late Taomas A. JeNcKES as chairman of a spe- 
cial committee on the civil service in the Thirty- 
ninth Congress, and advocated the reform mea- 
sure reported by him. Every effort at civil ser- 
vice reform under Presidents Grant and Hays 
was heartily sustained by it, and every failure to 
maintain the policy was condemned. The nomi- 
nation of a candidate for Governor of the State 
in 1882 through political interference from Wash- 
ington alienated the support of the Zimes from 
the party in the State for the time being, and the 
nomination of Mr. Biatne for President in 1884, 
and-the reform record and promise of Mr. CLevr- 
LAND, led it to support the latter. Next to its sup- 
port of civil service reform, its persistent advocacy 
of a revision of the tariff for the reduction of reve- 
nue and the modification of the protective system 
was for vears the most conspicuous feature of its 
editorial utterances. This has led it in the pending 
campaign to the support of the Democratic party 
in its national canvass. 

The 7imes has never ceased to maintain its rep- 
utation for enterprise and liberality in the col- 
lection of news. Among its notable achievements 
of recent years are the telegraphing in full from 
Madrid and the exclusive publication of the com- 
mercial treaty with Spain; the sending of its cor- 
respondent from London into the infected cholera 
districts of southern France in 1886, and the pub- 
lication of graphic details of the ravages of the 
plague and the methods of dealing with it in hos- 
pitals ; and the telegraphing from London at great 


expense and printing in full of Swinburne’s tra- 


gedy of Locrine in advance of its publication in 
any form elsewhere. The promptness, fulness, 
and accuracy of its election returns have also 
given it a recognized supremacy on the day fol- 
lowing any important election. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
“TIMES” BUILDING. 


Short of an earthquake or a fire, there can be 
no cataclysm that ought to interrupt the steady 
life-throb of an every-day-in-@he-year journal. 
Having decided on the erection of a new struc- 
ture, the proprietors of the New York 7imes en- 
tertained the idea that the paper should be made 
on the premises, indifferent to any conditions. 
The problem to be solved was a novel one. Be- 
low the curb were the five WaLTEr presses, the 
stereotyping plant, a machine-shop, with eight en- 
gines and three boilers. Above that was the 
mailing-room; over that, on a level with the 
street, the publication office. On the fourth story 
were the editorial rooms, fifty-five feet above the 
street, and on the sixth story the composition- 
room, seventy-three feet above the ground-level. 
In these various departments some 300 people 
were at work. Old buildings have been enlarged, 


_ stories reared, wings added, and occupants shift- 


ed, but in this case the whole structure was to 
come down, a brand-new one was to be built, and 
neither occupants nor machinery were to be dis- 
turbed. The proprietors of the New York Zimes 
having always felt that the health and comfort 
of those they employed were worthy of the most 
particular attention, this was a demand the fulfil- 
ment of which they considered imperative. 

To Mr. D. H. Kine, Jun., who had successfully 
carried out the erection of the pedestal of the 
BaRTHOLD! statue, the matter of tearing down and 
building up was submitted, and the exigencies of 
the case fully explained. 
quiring careful study. Nothing was to be done 
in a foolhardy or tentative manner. Mr. Kine 
arrived at the conclusion that it was perfectly 
feasible to carry on the entire business of the 
New York Zimes under what were abnormal 
conditions. The structure as it stands now shows 
that Aladdin does not belong to the past, but what 
was pure magic on his part Mr. King has accom- 
plished to-day by the means of practical mechan- 
ical skill and his own particular genius. It has 
seemed almost a theatrical change, only the can- 
vas weighs many thousands of tons in solid stone 
andiron. Something more may be said, and it is 
that during the demolition and the building up 
the New York 7imes has been issued every day, 
and from editor-in-chief to errand-boy there real- 
ly has been no disturbance. 

The way it was done may be thus briefly de- 
scribed. In February the new foundations for 
the lofty structure which was to be were begun. 
They were of the most massive and substantial 
character. In some cases the new work fused 
with the old. When finished came the true pre- 
parations for the demolition, which, anomalous 
as it may seem, was a building up. Stories with 
a hundred occupants were not to be dropped 
eighty feet down. From the foundation to the 
roof were placed a whole series of double shor- 
ings, with their transverse needlings. These 
took the place of the outside walls, the interior 


partition walls, and held every story in place. 


The old building having been constructed with 
iron girders, the shoring and needling were to 
take the places of the old walls. Then from be- 
low were brought in wrought-iron columns, which 


It was something re- ~ 
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rested on the new foundations. These columns 
are stronger than those used in elevated rail- 

This was a difficult task, as holes had to 
be cut in the floors so as to pass the columns 
through, When a series of these pillars was in 
place, then new iron girders were bolted to them, 
and brought in direct contact with the old floors. 
At one time shoring and needling with iron pil- 
lars and iron girders were together holding up all 
the stories within the building. Bit by bit now 
the old stone facing and the walls were taken 
away. When outside demolition was complete, 
then the new walls arose. The work wag in a 
measure synchronous, masons and bricklayers on 
the various fronts keeping exact time with the 
iron-werkers inside. As the massive walls were 
built, the extremities of the iron beams and gird- 
ers found their natural resting-places. hile 
the scaling process had been going on, the various 
stories above, with their living occupants, were 
boarded in, and a temporary roof covered the 
composition- rooms. All these arrangements 
were made water-proof. 

Now the time had come when all the stories 
were held in place by iron columns, girders, and 
timbers. The wooden supports were there for 
the necessities of the hour, but the iron was 
there forever. Next the apparently delicate pro- 
cess “‘of knocking the props from under” began. 
It had all been so nicely planned, so perfect had 
been the adjustment, that all that there was 
was substitution. It was not a let down. Not 
a floor—and the floors were of arched brick— 
showed a crack or fissure; not even did a frag- 
ment of plaster fall. One by one were the vari- 
ous stories transferred from the wood to the iron, 
and the lines were always found to be geometri- 
cally true, and the bubbles of the spirit-level right 
to the centre. This shifting of the responsibil- 
ities could only be done in a gradual way, and 
therefore took time. Mr. Kine always found his 
little puzzles of the wolf, goat, and cabbage kind 
to be worked out with wood, iron, bricks, and 
stone. Editors, hod-carriers, reporters, steam- 
cranes, type-setters, masons, might have been at 
times in close proximity, but there never was in- 
terference. 

When Mr. Kine was freed from such fetters 
as had cramped him, this period of duress exist- 
ing when working within the limits of what was 
both old and new—after that line was passed, the 
new structure, untrammelled, took a perfect flight. 
More than a story a week was quite within the 
limits of Mr. Krne’s constructive capabilities. Be- 
gun in February thirty feet below the level of the 
street, on the 10th of July the door pieces of the 
new building were started. On the 14th of Sep- 
tember the first beams were in position on the 
line of the adjacent building. On the Ist of 
October all the stone-work was set excepting the 
dormer on the Nassau Street side, and the gap 
was left there so as to allow of the lowering of 
the steam-crane. Before April, 1889, the New 
York Zimes building will be handed over to its 
proprietors by Mr. Kino, and the edifice finished 
inside and out to its ininutest detail. 

Many troublesome matters having to do with 
the tearing down and building~p of a large build- 
ing situated in the most crowded part of New 
York should be noticed. A million of people 
have passed under the scaffolds around the New 

Times building, and have been less disturb- 
ed than when a load of coal is dumped on a side- 
walk. There never has been a block of vehicles 
in streets encumbered bv cars, and yet all the ma- 
terials for the buildings were b ht toit. One 
peculiarity in the handling of the iron and stone 
was that it always was in transit. No sooner was 
the van in position than up went its load skv- 
ward, when the iron-workers or the masons took 
pillars, girders, granite, and put them in their 
exact permanent places. As a problem of con- 
struction, with many novel factors requiring no- 
thing short of a heroic treatment, the New York 
Times edifice is the crowning success of Mr. Kine’s. 
building achievements. 


LEAVES FROM A WAR DIARY. 
BY G. T. F. 
L 


THE FLOWERING OF A GUTTER PLANT. 


Hon. THomas Gowen is a stalwart Democratic 
politician, well known in Tammany circles. The 
prosperous corner groggery whence he draws a 
fat income and became logically evolved into an 
alderman is a noted nursery of statesmen. He 
might have been a “ boodler,” but fate did not so 
ordain. Report says, however, that he is often 
eloquent to the thirsty crowds who drink wisdom 
from his lips and refreshment from his barrels 
over the ingratitude which would deck the phi- 
lanthropists most prone to assist at the birth of 
works of public utility with the convict’s stripes. 
The assiduity with which he “ saves the country,” 
damns souls, and puts money in his purse makes 
him a man of mark among his fellows. Mr. 
Gowen was recently elected to the Legislature, and 
speaks of his enlarged field of usefulness with 
modest pride—as if a lily should try to hide its 
beauty, or refined gold its glitter. Born and bred 
in the gutters of what was once called Five Points, 


his career is a good example of the opportunities 


offered by the great republic to talent and indus- 


But no! Memory is playing me a trick. This 
is what Tommy Gowen might have become had 
he not met with a glorious accident in Virginia, 
on a certain blood-stained battle-field, in 1862. 
Our gutter plant was not fated to grow a rank 
weed in the muck heap of city politics. He was 
among those whom the gods love. He died young, 
but not before he had flowered into one splendid 
deed of daring and sacrifice. Old Shirley sings, 
in one of the noblest of English poems: 

“Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” 


This blossom, though it bloomed from the gut- 


| 
| 
: 
try. 
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ter, shall smell as sweet to those who know it as 
any flower of the world’s chivalry and grace. 

Tommy Gowen, like that other typical growth 
of the slums, Victor Hugo’s gamin, Gavroche, 
slipped without transition from the baby into the 
skin of the vicious child-man. When he enlisted 
in the drum corps of a New York regiment in 
1861 he was a past-master in all forms of wick- 
edness and vice possible to his years. As one 
of his officers afterward described him, “ he was 
a very spawn of the devil, with a forty horse-pow- 
er of smut and curses that scandalized the rudest 
of the men.” The regiment was mostly com- 
posed of men of Irish birth or descent, and they 
made a pet of this youngest of their number (he 
was only thirteen) in spite of his skill in all the 
arts of the accomplished hoodlum. Such matters, 
indeed, never seem in camp quite as they do in 
the stern eye of the police justice. And of one 
thing all were cocksure—Tommy never lied, nor 
flinched from the utmost penalty of misdeed.. How- 
ever much in the guard-house, he was always set 
loose for guard-mount and parade. The young 
rascal blew a fire and sweetness into his pipe 
which edged the piercing music with a keener 
thrill. 

August, 1862, went out in a cloud of gloom for 
the bluecoats. The Union cause never looked 
blacker. Lee and Jackson were at the gates of 
the capital. Pope’s two successive defeats had 
left the army disheartened, and they were sullen- 
ly waiting for the third hammer-stroke which 
was to shatter them at Chantilly on September 
Ist. The day was close and murky, the air an 
invisible wet sponge, the roads a morass well 
kneaded into paste by wheel and hoof. A shal- 
low gorge separated the division, where the 
New York Volunteers were brigaded with some 
Pennsylvania regiments, from a low wooded crest 
held by the enemy. The men were fagged and 
listless from want of rest; soul and body they 
were weary, for the sky had been as inclement as 
the fate of battle. The ceaseless roll of mus- 
ketry further afield bespoke hot work, but they 
had not yet been called to action.- In those days 
the musicians were not always sent to the rear 
when the fighting began ; so the fifers and drum- 
mers made merry, and pranked about among the 
men as the latter lay on their arms, as if to cheer 
their drooping spirits. 

The batteries opposite had been spitting inter- 
mittently, as if to get the range. The roar of the 
fusillade suddenly swept nearer and nearer, and 
the Confederate guns opened with a withering 
storm of shot and shelJ. A staff-officer dashed 
swiftly by, and ten minutes later the regiments 
were forming on the colors. 

The bloody iteration of charging over open 
ground on a strong position need not now be de- 
scribed for the thousandth time. Twice the bri- 
gade of which the New York was a part had 
been whirled back, cut into rags. Officers dash- 
ed about like madmen, cursing, entreating, beat- 
ing the fugitives with sword-blades to re-form 
them for the charge. Twice had the color-bear- 
er gone down with his sacred burden, and the 
third man who uplifted the fatal silk was now 
the centre of rally. The fire from the wooded 
crest grew more deadly every second. The mo- 
ment was critical. Would the men attack? A 
round-shot struck the color-sergeant, and the tat- 
tered flag was for the third time in the mud. An 
indescribable movement of terror fluttered through 
the long ranks. Another second and they would 
have melted in flight. 

But the stars were aloft again, and under them 
staggered a scapegrace fifer, his face all ashine. 
Fronting his comrades, he backed toward the 
enemy full twenty paces, waving the colors above 
his head. No one thought more of the rain of 
lead and iron. Not Tommy Gowen, who was 
“ possessed” of that splendid god or devil which 
can swell the pigmy into the Titan; not the men 
who stared in half-fearful wonder at the gamy 
figure. 

Words rang from his lips more shrilly than 
his fife had ever screamed, and the tune of them 
was more stirring than the notes which had so 
often made their feet and blood dance to a quick- 
er lilt. 

‘“‘For shame, byes! would yez desart the ould 
flag? For shame! would yez desart—” 
....Tommy Gowen lay on the earth a crumpled 
mass, half hidden in the silken folds which kissed 
his dying face. 

A roar like that of a regiment of tigers broke 
from the half-crazed Irishmen as they rushed to 
the attack. The contagion caught the brigade, 
then the whole division; and the din of their 
cheering silenced the other noises of battle as 
they pressed: on at double-quick to close up the 
storming line. In five minutes the crest was 
won—one of the few brilliant episodes which 
helped to redeem that day of disaster. 

The fife-boy did not live to be an alderman, a 
burglar, or the potentate of a whiskey dive. But 
a beautiful thing had happened—the gutter plant 
had flowered. 


IL—THE MIDNIGHT SEARCH. 
“‘Major Jack is missing,” was the sad refrain 


which passed among the enlisted men of the. 


regiment. The hard and powder-stained faces 
grew pinched with sorrow—grief that swelled 
up to the level of shoulder-strap and gold braid. 
Dearly beloved was our splendid major, who was 
generally spoken of by his first name, and camp 
backbiting and petty jealousy could not live in 
the light of his frank smile. 

- The day before, Warren’s Fifth Corps had cut 
the Weldon Railroad four miles from Petersburg. 
There had been cold spade-work the first day, 
and hot fighting the second. It was worth a 
fierce struggle to loosen that bull-dog clutch from 
so important an artery of life to Petersburg and 
Richmond. Hill’s corps struck us about noon 
without a note of warning except the wild scurry 
of the pickets. The advance line was routed by 
an onset that swept on like a spring freshet. The 
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fugitives were received by the support behind 
their breastworks, and these in turn fell before 
the desperate men in gray. For a few moments 
the situation was awkward, but the lines were 
re-formed under cover of a heavy artillery fire, 
and the tide of battle again rolled to the front. 
After a few hours the Confederates were pressed 
back till they only held the first line of rifle-pits 
which they had taken. 

Amidst the madness of battle no man had 
thought of another, and it was only when night 
fell that we knew that Major Jack was missing. 
Right well had our gallant fellows earned the 
supper and pipe which with the sweet rest under 
the stars often make a battle-field bivouac as 


grateful as a palace with its purple and fine lin- 


en. But a drop of gall embittered the cup and 
spoiled the brief nepenthe. Had the major been 
killed or captured? Perhaps even now he might 
lie helpless, sorely wounded, despairing of succor, 
and but a short distance away. Every heart 
bounded when it was known that a search party 
beyond the pickets would go out at midnight. 
Most of the wounded had been brought in and 
sent back to the hospital tents. Even the scant 
chance was worth taking, though it grazed the 
peril of death or capture. Had it been other 
than Major Jack, consent from brigade head-quar- 
ters, so reluctantly given, would have turned the 
other side of curt refusal. 

Six files, with two non-commissioned officers 
and a lieutenant, were detailed. Only side-arms 
were to be carried, and each man was equipped 
with a small dark-lantern. The moon was near- 
ly at its full, but it was only at intervals that its 
beams pierced the heavy rolling clouds blacken- 
ing the sky. With the set of the midnight watch 
the little party stole out of camp from the midst 
of their sleeping comrades, and passed the pick- 
ets, who were bidden watch closely for our return 
in the shining of the bull’s-eyes among the trees. 

The enemy lay sleeping on his arms less than 
a quarter of a mile away. What hidden sur- 
prises, what. silent ambuscades, crouched in our 
front, no heart could surmise. The ground was 
mostly thick» woods, with here and there dense 
clumps of underbrush. It was in this belt of 
timber that some of the bloodiest fighting of the 
afternoon had raged. Now, instead of that pan- 
demonium, the indescribable hell of noise and 
fury, which the business of battle means, all was 
peace and silence except for the night sounds of 
nature. The melancholy call of the whippoor- 
will, the occasional croak of the frog, the cry of 
the tree-toad, or the distant hoot of an owl was 
borne on the night. The mystery of the forest, 
with the dead men lying there in the dark, made 
us shiver with an awe more oppressive than fear 
of shot or stab. 

Spreading out in open order, we crept stealthi 


ly on, every step shod with caution, and ourJan- 
terns opened to light the —_ The fruit of 


the battle harvest soon lay thick before us. 
Amidst the pillars upbearing their roof of bosky 


' darkness white faces stared from the matted turf 


which many generations had woven close and 
soft. Blue and gray, they slept together like breth- 
re in the sacred reconciliation of death. Some 
still gripping their muskets ; some naked-handed, 
as if in the supreme moment they had flung away 
all emblems of hate; some stark and straight, 
ruled even in death by soldier discipline; some 
stretched on the grass with the easy grace of 
children tired of play ; some gazing upward, wide- 
eyed ; some half turned, with profiles silhouetted 
on the night, as if to drop a parting kiss to the 
earth they should tread no more—but on every 
face marble calm, broken alone by the unspeak- 
able message which the dead man tells to the 
living, though his lips are dumb. We hardly 
breathed as we peered into those pallid masks, 
rude and battle-hardened as we were. 

Invisible fingers seemed to clutch each man by 
the throat, until it became more like a nightmare 
than a waking experience. This fancy, I remem- 
ber, became almost terrible when it was necessary 
to touch the dead in disentangling a heap of 
bodies, for the grisly search could not be slighted. 
As time passed, a wind arose, swelling slowly into 
greater volume as it stirred the leaves into inar- 
ticulate murmurs, making the woodland morgue 
a whispering gallery. Our superstitious fancies 
grew till they became almost unbearable, and our 
lanterns showed the faces of the living to be al- 
most as wan as those of the ‘dead over which we 
bent. Not one of us but would have felt a thrill 
of relief at the hiss of lead to break the spell laid 
by the place and the hour. But we never flinch- 
ed from the duties of our quest. Three hours of 
this tense strain on mind and body passed and 


‘sti we had not found Major Jack, closely as we 


scanned the ground where our regiment had done 
its hardest fighting. The search had failed. 

The order to return was almost on the lips. 

“‘ Lieutenant,” whispered the sergeant, who had 
reconnoitred a few rods ahead with his lantern 
and returned, “there’s a terrible heap of bodies 
out yon in the open glade. Hadn’t we better look 
there too?” 

We had hitherto been in the shadow of thick 
forest. The opening in the woods shone as 
light as day, for the moon had sailed out of the 
clouds into an undimmed white splendor. There 
was increased peril of discovery in that unshield- 
ed space, but this last chance must be seized. 
Our swift inventory hardly lasted longer than the 
telling, for every face and figure lay in the clear- 
est relief, and the brilliant eye that looked down 
did the searching for us, coldly impartial to blue 
and gray. We turned, heavy of heart, yet glad 
that our uncanny work was done, when the ser- 


- geant’s agitated whisper again startled us: 


“* Look ! look yonder through those tree trunks! 
There’s either a woman or a ghost watching us.” 
We were held by the spell of a vision that no 
one of us would ever forget. Beyond the rim of 
unbroken moonshine that glittered in such mouck- 
ery over the horrors of man’s handiwork two 


gaunt trees lifted their leafless and crooked limbs, 


skeleton images of death and decay. The earth 
and sod had shrunk from the great gnarled roots. 
Yet from one of these some last impulse of life 
had shot out a sturdy growth of green wands 
topped with foliage. Set like a picture in a frame 
amidst this miniature bower there was a face 
watching us, fearfully intent in its gaze, which 
might have been threat or entreaty. It certain- 
ly gathered into its focus all that heart could 
imagine of intense purpose. The eyes, large and 
wide, shown with a lustre beyond the measure of 
what ardent life and leaping blood could give, 
and the features, white as the ‘moonlight itself, 
flickered and rippled with expression, as if min- 
gled emotions, each too impatient to wait for the 
other, struggled to burst through the clay prison- 
house. Our fellows were all lads of proof, grad- 
uated from a score of battle-fields, but this appa- 
rition rising from the dead was a thought too 
much for already overwrought nerves. Retreat 
waited fot no order, and .was only stopped from 
becoming flight by the hoarse voice of the lieu- 
tenant crying a halt, as words fought for breath 
against the consternation which he shared with 
the rest. 

‘Damnation ! we’re surely not cowards enough 
to run from mere mooushine. Back, and let’s 
see what the thing is!” 

Every man jack of the party obeyed as reluc- 
tantly as he would march to his own execution, 
in spite of the fact that a considerable element 
of curiosity began to mingle with fright. Cross- 
ing the moonlit sward as well as-we could thread 
our way among the dead, we saw the spectacle 
close at hand which had appalled us a moment 
before. A Confederate soldier had been shot 
through the heart, and instead of falling had 
been caught in the stout brush which partly fill- 
ed the space between the two trees. Here the 
body was held in a nearly erect posture, though 
concealed in that deceptive light by the shrubs. 
Bush - fighting, which made up so much of the 
late war, often left its victims in many strange 
positions—sitting, upright, beut double, as well 
as prone on the back or face. 

In this case the face alone was visible, and 
over it passed the shadows of leaves fluttering in 
the wan glimmer with the breath of the wind 
that swept through them. . The illusion was in- 
describably life-like and terrible, so much so that 
the effect hardly vanished with knowledge of the 
cause. Yet how quickly awe made way for a 
touch of deep pathos! We had not yet plucked 
the heart out of the mystery. Iron faces which 
had grown rigid with the passions of battle and 
the rude contentions of the camp melted, as sev- 
eral spoke with one breath—“ God! ’tis a wo- 
map.” 


Yes, it was a woman. Neither face nor figure 
could deny this. There were some remains of 
beauty in the countenance, which was not that of 
a very young woman, nor of one who had known 
much happiness. Spiritual stress had seamed 
the featares with line and wrinkle, not less than 
fatigue and hardship of the body. Even the 
close-cropped hair and the fixed stare of the dark 
eyes, however, could not altogether destroy the 
touch of loveliness which death had breathed 
on her. One of the men who lifted the body 
from its covert felt underneath the worn and 
threadbare gray something hard near where the 
bullet had torn its passage. This was a packet 
done in oil-skin. The shape proved that it con- 
tained letters, probably, too,a photograph. Red 
spots stained its edge. This was put back rever- 
ently again unopened. We could not carry our 
missing major back to camp, for he, we afterward 
learned, was a prisoner with the enemy. But we 
had a charge no less sacred; and a sick wife or 
sweetheart could not have been borne more ten- 
derly than we lifted the dead woman on that 
moonlit field of the slain. 

Reveille had hardly sounded next morning be- 
fore the story had been buzzed far and wide 
through the camp. Fancy was busy about the 
tragedy that lay under the mystery of this wo- 
man’s life, and what had driven her to an end 
so unfeminine and wretched. That the heart had 
been broken before the bullet pierced it, perhaps 
with a welcome release, all readily surmised. But 
no finger was rude enough to break the seal of 
that packet resting on her heart, which might 
have solved the secret. 

Not an hour was safe from a fresh assault, 
though we knew not whether it would be deliver- 
ed from our side or the enemy’s. Therefore such 
offices as could be paid to the dead were not de- 
layed. A grave was dug, and the nameless wo- 
man buried with the honors of war, three volleys 
fired over that last resting-place of her mortal 
shell. On a head-board was rudely cut this hic 
jacet: 

AN UNKNOWN CONFEDERATE SOLDIER, 

A WOMAN IN DISGUISE. 


She died a Soldier’s Death, and was buried with 
. Soldiers’ Honors August 19, 1864. 


Before noon two of her bearers on that mem- 
orable night and many who had stood around her 
grave in the morning had joined her and the in- 
numerable throng of shades on the Asphodel 
meadows. 


A BURRO PARTY ON PIKE'S 
PEAK TRAIL. 


Ir is hard to tell what the burro was originally 
intended for. To judge by some of his charac- 
teristics, it might reasonably be supposed that 
he was designed for a prehistoric mammoth,’and 
that the plan had been abandoned after his head 
and ears were made. Certainly the head and 
ears are so grotesquely out of keeping with the 
rest of the body that they suggest a prodigal 
waste of raw material. If a person could be 
found who would explain the eccentricities of the 
burro’s appearance, there might be some hope of 
jearning the specific use that the little animal 


‘southern Afghanistan. 


small for modern farm-work, too slow for the 
wagon, and too light for the saddle. In the far 
West and Southwest, where his placid and lei- 
surely nature finds a ready sympathizer in the 
lazy Mexican peon, he is used almost exclusively 


asa packanimal. Even in this employment, for 


which he seems to be especially well fitted, he is 
inferior to a sturdy Southern mule. 

There is one service, however, that the burro 
performs better than any other animal. That is 
in carrying young children around on his back. 
For this purpose 2 is the safest, best-tempered, 
and most reliable creature in the world. He 
never stumbles, never throws his rider, and never 
runs away. His thick skin will stand any 
amount of cudgelling, and his sluggish spirit will. 
rarely allow his young rider te whip bim into 
more than a gentle trot. 

Eastern people get a glimpse of the burro and 
his best work when they go to Manitou, Colorado, 
to drink the mineral water and to climb Pike’s 
Peak. Here the children are made up in parties 
and sent out for a day’s ride in charge of trust- 
worthy servants or guides. The party represent- 
ed in the illustration: is climbing up the Pike’s 
Peak trail. The guide is looking back across 
the range for sigus of bad weather. It is already 
late in the season, as may be seen from the banks 
of snow on Pike’s Peak, and a snow-squall is 
likely to swirl about the crests of the mountains 
at any moment.. In midsummer, when Manitou 
is crowded with visitors, snow-squalls do not oc- 
cur. Should the flurry that this guide is looking 
for come up, however, it would do no more harm 
to the children than to shut out the sun for a 
short time. 

I fancy that the artist has had a pleasant ex- 
perience with burros, else he would not let that 


\ 


was expected to be in the world. He is too ‘ 


little burro wander off alone with all those sand- - 


wiches, cuts of cold chicken, and bottles of min- 
eral water tied to the pack-saddle, without at least 
a rope around its neck. It is a-young burro, and 
although its head and ears give it a look of great 
sedateness, yet it. may be meditating a foolish, 
youthful scramble down the face of the precipice 
in search Of mountain grass. Still, the little thing 
may be merely asleep, with no thought of annoy- 
ance toany one. The animal ridden the guide 
is a Spanish mule, which is a much handsomer 
beast than its cousin, the Southern mule, or its 
second cousin, the burro, but which has a painful 
propensity to exercise its legs by kicking. Only 
a guide, who does strange things in order to be 
thought original, when he is really contrary, would 
make a practice of riding such a creature. 

I can imagine no pleasanter excursion for young 
children than this burro ride on the Pike’s Peak 
trail. In the distance is gigantic Pike’s Peak, 
whose snow-crowned crest was a white beacon to 
the gold-seekers who toiled across the great plains 
in 1859, only to find hunger and disappointment 
and despair instead of gold. Far below the rocks 
in the foreground of the picture lies Manitou, a 


cluster of big hotels and small cottages’ wedged 


into a narrow mountain cafion. The little girl 
gazing over the edge of the precipice is doubtless 
trying to see her mother on the piazza of the ho- 
tel. The dark mass below the peak shows the 
forest growth at the head of the cajion, while on 
the extreme left is a ridge of rock reaching 
toward the sky. 
rado sun, which shines during at least 300 days . 
in the vear. A summer of pure mountain air, 
bright sunshine, and the gentle jolting of daily 
burro rides will give the children health enough 
to endure the hot rooms and injudicious diet of 
their city homes in winter. The drolleries of the 
burro will keep the children talking for months 
after the patient drudge has forgotten them in 
his anxiety to pick his scanty winter living out 
of stone heaps and stretches of frozen ground. 
Wittiam Wittarp Howarp. 


CONSIDERABLY ‘‘ MIXED.” | 


“You newspaper correspondents make queer 
mistakes sometimes,” said a young British officer 
to me as we sat in front of the cantonment at 
a little border outpost among the mountains of 
remember that 
man who was out here the other day, during this 
last war, hearing somehody talk of the wounded 
men being picked up bv a doo/ie” (ambulance lit- 


- ter), “and he took it for some kind of wild beast, 


and began his next letter with a thrilling ac- 
count of ‘the ferocious doolie swooping down 
upen the battle-field and carrying. off the 
wounded ” 

“ Well, I did nearly as bad myself last month,” 
rejoined I, “in a letter to the New York Times, 
describing my vigit to the ruins of Ambher, near 
Jeypoor, in western India. I had meant to put 
‘I had previously written to the British Resi- 
dent for an elephant, and on reaching the city 
gate found the great brute all ready.’ But by 
seme mischance I omitted the words ‘ for an ele- 
phant,’ and the sentence ran thus, ‘I had pre- 
viously written to the British Resident, and on 
reaching the city gate found the great brute all 
ready.’ 

“‘ Not so bad, though,” laughed my companion, 
““as the way the English papers mixed up the 
capers of a stray dog with the presentation of a 
testimonial to our head-master just before } left 
school: ‘ Dr. G returned thanks for the tes- 
timonial, and then proceeded to play a series of 
pranks which onlv such a mischievous dog could 
have imagined. He ran furiously down the main 
street, barking and snapping at every one whom 
he met, till some frolicsome boys got hold of him 
and tied a tin pan to his tail, with which cere- 
mony the presentation ended.’ ”’ 

“ Well, I can beat even that,” said I. “ What 


do you say to this as the result of mixing an ac- 
count of cutting up a pig by machinery with the 
presenting of a gold-headed cane to an English 
‘Tlis friends explained the object of 


professor ? 


Over all is the fervent Colo- .- 
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their visit, and presented him with a handsome 
gold-headed butcher, who seized him by the tail, 
cut his throat dexterously, and plunged his car- 
cass into the boiling water. He then observed 
that on such an occasion his feelings overcame 
him, and he could but faintly express his grati- 
tude, the way in which so huge a beast was 
cut to pieces being truly admirable. As the 
doctor ended, the machine seized him, and in a 


trice he was chopped up and worked into deli- — 


cious sausages. His friends will long remember 
this gratifying event. The best bits may still be 
had for tenpence per pound, and all who have 
profited by his lectures must rejoice that he has 
been so handsomely treated.’ ” i 

Davip Ker. 


THE LATE JOHN WENTWORTH. 


Tarover the death of Joan WeENtTWoRTH, pop- 
ularly known as “ Long" Joun, Chicago loses far 
more than in a pliysical sense one of her most 
conspicuous citizens. For more than half a cen- 
tury few figures in that city have been better 
known than his, and his gigantic form, as well 
as his strong personality, has made its impress 
upon the residents of that city. Mr. Wenr- 
worth belonged to an old and famous New 
England family. His grandfather, Amos CouGs- 
WELL, was a colonel under General W asHINGTON’s 
command, and his paternal grandfather, JoHN 
Wentworth, was one of the signers of the Arti- 
cles of Confederation. Mr. WenTwortu was born 
in the town of Sandwich, Strafford County, New 
Hampshire, March 5, 1815, and in 1827 he went 
to reside at Gilmantown, New Hampshire, and 
received instructions in Foster’s Academy. He 
subsequently taught school in New Hampton, and 
in 1832 he entered Dartmouth College, where he 


at that early age manifested the political predi-. 


lections which became prominently conspicuous 
in his later years. Upon graduating he chose the 
far West as his field for future operations, and 
selected Chicago as his point of residence. For 
this then mushroom town he started with less 
than one hundred dollars in his pocket, and was 
obliged, owing to the logic of events, to complete 
his journey from Michigan City, Indiana, afoot, 
arriving in Chicago October 25, 1836. His pref- 
erences had been for the law, and he at once en- 
tered upon its study, and shortly afterward turn- 
ed his attention to journalism, becoming an editor 
of the Democrat of that city. This gave him a 
conspicuous position in municipal affairs, and add- 
ing thrift to enterprise, he became within three 


CHARLES COMISKEY, CAPTAIN AND FIRST BASE. 
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years the owner of a Chicago newspaper. This 
paved the way to his public prominence, and in 
1843 he was elected to Congress, where he re- 
mained for four successive terms. 

Upon the termination of his Congressional ca- 
reer Mr WentTWorTH was elected Mayor of Chi- 
cago, an office which he filled for two terms, 
during which time his strong individuality was 
made conspicuous, and his warfare upon the 
disreputable elements of that city resulted in 
victory for good government as well as for the 
municipal reforms which he had inaugurated. 
It was perhaps during his two terms as Mayor 
that Mr. Wentworrn’s personality became most 
widely known, and his homely brusqueness and 
his quaint abruptness of manner established him 
in the esteem of the citizens of his adopted city. 
He became in 1861 a member of the Convention 
to revise the Constitution of the State of Illinois, 
and the same year was also a member of the 
Board of Education of Chicago. 

In 1863 he was a Police Commissioner, and 
during his term in this office was of almost in- 
valuable service during that desperate attempt 
of the Confederates to raid Camp Douglas and 
liberate the prisoners there. After the war Mr. 
Wentworts devoted his attention to his landed 
estate, which had developed to a great degree, 
and which comprised net only valuable city prop- 
erty, but suburban farms which have since been 
brought into close contact with the city, and have 
increased his wealth to an astonishing degree. 
One of his hobbies was the breeding of blooded 
cattle at his farm at Summit, LUlinois, a few miles 
southwest of Chicago, on the Illinois River, and 
where also his attentions as a husbandman were 
directed to the cultivation of fine crops. These 
pursuits attracted his attention in the later years 
of his life, and afforded him much comfort. 

Dartmouth College in 1867 conferred upon him 
the degree of LL.B., and in 1873 he was elected 
President of the Alumni of the New Hampton 
Academical Institution. In 1882 and 1883 he 
was President of the Alumni Association of Dart- 
mouth College. To that institution he contributed: 


‘ liberally during his lifetime, and it was generally 


understood by its officers and other friends that 
he would leave the college a handsome bequest 
upon his death, Mr. Wentwortn died a very 
wealthy man, his fortune being estimated at up- 
ward of two millions. While he has never been 
conspicuous in the public charities of Chicago, 
it is nevertheless believed that during the later 
years of his life he has been arranging some be- 
quest which shal] perpetuate his name in the 
city of his adoption. 


W. A. LATHAM, THIRD BASE 


TWO POPULAR PLAYERS OF THE ST. LOUIS BASE-BALL TEAM —Frou Psorocrapns sy Pacu Pace 822.] 
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_mor. His cries, alike to his own nine and to his 


- to pause and not try for a base too many. To 


_ also remarkably fine, although perhaps some of 


822 | 
MOONRISE, 


THE moon is over the hill-top, 
As round as a wedding-ring. 
On the tip of the crag an instant 
It seems to poise and swing. 


See how the willows glisten! 
What makes the~night/so fair 
But the golden-fingered moon, love, 

The Midas of the air ? 


And the moon is to the night, sweet, 
What love is when ’tis told— 
A beam from the white of heaven, 
A touch of a wand of gold. 
BUCKHAM. 


THE BALL-PLAYERS. 


Tre last issue of the WRrKLY contained a re- 
view of the championship base-ball season of 
1888, illustrated by portraits of Ewina, the crack 
catcher and captain of the New York Club, this 
vear’s winners of the Leagne pennant, and of 
Kxerr, of the same club, who stands at the head 
of the League pitchers fot the season, having the 
smallest percentage of runs earned from his de- 
livery byopponents. In the present number will be 
found portraits of Comiskey, the captain and first 
base-man, and of LatuHam, the third base-man and 
voluble “ coach,” of the St. Louis Club, which has 
now for the fourth consecutive vear won the pen, 
nant of the American Association. 

Of Comiskky it may be emphatically said that 
he is unsurpassed by any base-ball player in the 
country as a field captain. His direction of the 
game at every point is constant and masterly, 
and his avoidance of attracting the special notice 
of spectators to himself increases his efficiency 
for his work. Latnam has a different role to 
play inthe team. He is the renowned “‘ coach” 
whose wit and antics on the ball. field, some- 
times very clownish, keep the crowd in good-hu- 


opponents, given in a clear ringing voice, and 
with inexhaustible oddity of expression, are well 
known to votaries of the sport. If one of his 
own nine is at the bat, and by not striking gets 
the advantage of a called ball, “Oh, what an eve 
he’s got!’ shouts LatHaM, admiringly. His cheery 
*““Whoa!” warns the runner of bases on his side 


an unfortunate opposing catcher who receives 
the ball on his mask he offers the mocking con- 
solation, ‘Good stop, old man! splendid stop!” 
Sometimes his remarks are critically impartial, | 
such as, “* We're all a little nervous here ; I know 
Iam.” The constant guyings of the crowd he 
takes, and perhaps answers, in good-humor, show- 
ing his wonderful alertness to whatever is going 
on in the field or on the seats. There is perhaps 
no better evidence of the character the national 
game is assuming than the fact that the pecul- 
iarities, the gifts, and the drawbacks of the indi- 
vidual. professional players are becoming as wide- 
ly known as those, for example, of cricketers in 
England. 

We noted last week the conditions of the series 
of games agreed upon to decide the “ world’s 
championship” between the New York and St. 
Louis, winners of the pennants in their respec- 
tive associations. At the moment we write, four 
of these games have been plaved, and the fifth is 
goingon. The first and third on the Polo Grounds 
were won by New York—2 to 1 and 4 to 2—with 
Kerre and Ewine as the battery against 
and Béyxe; the second by the St. Louis at the 
Polo Grounds—3 to 0—with CHAMBERLAIN and 
MILLIGAN against Weicna and Ewine; the fourth 
at Brooklyn by New York—6 to 3—with Crane 
and Brown against CHAMBERLAIN and MILLI- 
Gan. It was expected that a majority of the 
games in New York and Brooklyn would be won 
by the home club, but those here spoken of were 
splendidly contested alike by winners and losers. 
Barring a little nervousness, due to the unusual 
character of the contests, the plaving on both 
sides was superb. The fielding was in most cases 
extraordinarily good, and in many it was brilliant. 
The pitching in the four games spoken of was 


its effectiveness against batters so expert was 
due to its being less familiar to them than that 
of the pitchers of their respective associations. 
The batting could not fairly be called weak, al- 
though the scores might so indicate, since the 
fine fielding put a stop to what would ordinarily 
be safe hits. The home series for New York 
was fortunate in enjoying fine weather for open- 
air sports, with the exception of the Brooklyn 
day, which was rather rainy. Great throngs wit- 
nessed the games. 

The success of these matches makes it probable 
that the great series of the year henceforth will be 
the final one in October, when the respective cham- 
pions of the two leading professional organiza- 
tions meet to decide the question of superiority 
between them. The present, it must be remem- 
bered, is only the fourth of this sort of contests. 
The first took place in 1885, when Chicago and 
St. Louis played for the League and Association 
respectively, the series ending in a tie, and the 
prize of $1000 being divided. In 1886 they 
again contested the laurels for their respective 
associations, and St. Louis won the series by four 
games against two, and therewith the gate-money 
paid by spectators for all the games. In 1887 
the Detroits having won the League pennant, re- 
joiced their fellow-members of the League by re- 
covering the world’s championship from St. Louis 
in a series of fourteen games, of which they won 
ten, leaving St. Louis but four. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the series now going on derives an 
unusual interest from the fact that the Associa- 
tion has wun the world’s championship once, and 
the League once, while once the honors have been 


‘drawn. 
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A DOUBLE HELP FOR THE BILIOUS. 


In addition to that chief remedial measure—the 
nse of Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters—persons suffering 
from an acute bilious attack will facilitate recovery 
by the use at first of milk and lime water and thin 
gruels, and by a very gradual return to the nee of 
solid foods. Fatty substances should be excluded 
from the diet. Blue-pill is a remedy of doubtful 
safety, particularly if there be nausea and vomiting, 
frequent concomitants of liver trouble. The Bitters, 
provided its reformatory action be not retarded and 
marred by gross indiscretions in diet, will soon re- 
store the equilibriam and action of the liver, etom- 
ach, and bowels, all three disordered by biliousness. 
In all forms of malarial diseage, which in every one 
of its phases presents indications of liver trouble, 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters is the foremust of specffice. 
The light of over thirty years’ experience also shows 
it to be a fine remedy for rheumatism, kidney troubles, 
dyspepsia, nervousness, and debility.—[Adv.} 


CATARRH CURED. ’ 

A oercrman,after years of suffering from that loath- 
some diseare, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a recipe which completely cured 
and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New 
York City, will receive the recipe free of charge. —{Adv.] 


“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 
Tur Gueat Pain Revitver, 
For Internal and External Pains, Rheumatism, Pain in 
Stomach, Bowels,orSide, Colic, Diarrhcea,Colds, Sprains, 
Burns,Scalds,Crampe,and Bruises,25c.a bottle.-{Adv.] 


Waen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Misa, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them 
v. 


C. C. Suayne, mannfacturer of Seal-skin Gar- 
meuta, newest styles, and all leading fashionable fure 
103 Prince Street, New York. Fashion-book mailed 
free.. Send your address.—[{Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs, Winetow’s Sootruine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.) 


Bounett’s Coooatne allays irritation, removes dan- 
druff, and invigorates the action of the capillaries in 
the highest degree.—[Adv.] 


be wtihont 


No well-regniated honsehold sho 
r.—[Adv.] 


Ancostuna Bitters, the celebrated ap 


Tar superiority of Burnett's F.avorine Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-[4Ad.] 


4 
Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown’s 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
AKER’ 


‘Brvakfast 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
j admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


CHICAGO AND DENVER EXPRESS. 


Tar Chicago and Northwestern Railway an- 
nounces that in connection with the Union Pacific 
Railway they have established a through line be- 
tween Chicago and Denver, equipped with elegant 
Wagner and Pullman Vestibuled Sleepers. The 
Denver Express will leave Chicago daily, via the 
Northwestern at 1.15 P.M., and arrive in Denver 
early the second morning, and returning will 
leave Denver at 9.25 P.M., and arrive in Chicago 
at noon the second day. 

This through service between Chicago and 
Denver will commend itself to well - posted 
travellers appreciating the advantages and com- 
forts to be derived from making the journey in 


through sleeping-cars. 
?IMPLES 


Brackurans, Rep, Rover 
AND UILY SKIN prevented 
and cured by that greatest. 
of all Skin Beautifiers, the 


CUTICURA SOAP. 


Incomparable as a Skin Soap, nn- 
equalled for the Toilet, Bath: and 
Nureery, and without a rival as an 
Infantile Skin Soap. Produces the 
loveliest ekin,and 
softest hands. Absolutely pure, 
delicately medicated, exquisitely 
perfumed, surprisingly effective. 
Sale greater than that of all other 
medicated toilet soaps in the 
world combined. Sold through- 
out the civilized world. 

Porrre Deve & Cremicat Co., Boston, U. A. 
Send for “ How to Purify and Beantify the Skin.” 


FORALL. $30 a week and ox nares 
Samples worth $5 particulars 

ree. P. O. VICKERY,“Angusta, Maine, 

to $8 a Samples worth $1.50, FREE. 
Lines not under the horses’ feet. Write Brrw- 
ster’s Sarety Rein Co., Holly, Mich. 
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SUITES TO LET. 
Uncte Hezexian. “Suits to let. Thet’s just the place I ben lookin’ fer. If they’ve got 
one o’ them dude kind thet ’ll fit me, I'll hev it before I go over to see Cousin Maria, ’f it costs 


me a hull tub of June batter, I vum!” 


THE BEST TIMEKEEPING 
—-WATCHe-— 


FACTORY IN 


—-GENEVA»— 


SWITZERLAND. 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING WATCHMAKERS 
& JEWELLERS OF UNITED STATES & CANADA. _ 


cnold 


RICH FURS. 


Sealskin and Otter Cloaks, Jackets, 
jacques, Raglans, and Newmarkets. 


PERSIAN LAMB JACKETS. 
BOAS, MUFFS, AND TRIMMING FURS. 
CARRIAGE ROBES. 


Black Bear, Beaver, and Raccoon. 


Proadway A 19th st. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 
The t Establishment in the World 
nt. Facial Develop- 


or ting 
on skin imperfections, 6th edition 
re % M. WOODBURY, 

nven o 

Siz Pariors; three for Eiken. Established ine. 


EELEY’S Rubber 
BUSSES 
to. story. 1. ©. Ce 


“Our American Homes and How to Furnish Then.’’ 


SFURNITURE 
R. J. HORNER & CO., 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 
61, 638 & 65 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORE. 


Largest lay of First-class and Medium Qual- 
ity Best Values. Prices in 
plain res. Ten Showrooms, and Suite of Fur- 
nished Specimen Rooms. Illustrated Handbook— 
** How to Furnish Our American Homes ”’—sent on 


application. PRESS COMMENTS. 


, and they sell them at reasonable 

6 magnitude of their warerooms, the variety of 
their styles, and the perfection of their work, leaves 
nothing to be desired, as may be learned by a visit.” 


“None of the furniture by R. J. Horner 
& Co. is below in quality that which should appear 
in an American home, and it grades up to suit the 
exactness of the millionaire or the artistic tastes 
of the connoisseur.” 


THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 
“ Anchor” 
Stone 
Building 
Blocks, 


real stone, 
colors. 

The BEST 

for 


Apply for Descriptive Catalogue, sent post-free, to 
F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 
$10 Broadway, New York. 


anufacturer and Proprietor, 78 John St. 
N.¥. P.O. Box 1029. : 


You can live at home and make more maney at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


hog 
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| 
“It is to the interest of every to 
| f furniture at the lowest price consistent with qual- 
. 3 ity. R J. Horner & Co. sell nothing but first-class 
a | $2.0 a 
= 
Wirth Marks, Moles, Warts, Moth, 
skies, Wrinkies, Nose, Acne, 
POKER’S BITTERS,” THE OLD- 
| of | est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 
and Pints. L. Sole 
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“What's up, Billy >” 
“Fut ball.” 


“Well, fore I’d set up there in the cold watchin’ a lot of fellers kick a ball up.” 
“ Ain’t watchin’ ’em kick no ball up; watchin’ of ’em kick each other down.” 


NS 
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“by the 
SSM) Curicurs 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the Curiovra Remepries in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the 
skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

CuriouRa, the t Skin Cure, and Curiovra Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Cutioura Resoivent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. . 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiovra, 50c.; Rrsor- 
VENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the 
anpr Cuemtoat. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Skin & Scalp 
ESTORED 


blackheads, chapped and oily <@& 
ekin prevented by Crvriovra Soap. 


Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the Cutiovra ANnTI-PaIn PLaster, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. . 


SAMPLE 
BOTTLE 


MANUFACTURED 


Wm. N. LePage’s IMPROVED Process, 


Be sure the vignette and signature as above of the 
original inventor of Preserved Liquid Fish Glues 
are on every package. Togiveconsu a. 


mers racti- 
caltest, 144,000 sample bottles will _be retailed by 
dealers at 5 cents. GET ONE and TRY IT. This 
IMPROVED, process produces the best glue ever 
made, and is owned and used EXCLUSIVELY by us. 


THE LePAGE COMPANY, 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL 
-FIRST CLASS: 


a perfe res ° t prepaid f. 1. 
ork ch side line for aa daily to 


KNEE BULCING,. Bagging, Wrinkling, 
Nes of PANTS wholly corrected by 
| fe 
TROUSEM RE-SHAPER 00. okie, 


ATCHES FROM $1.25 


e world. Write for 80-page Illustrated Cata- 
logue. WALLACE, 213 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill, 


Dial : Tableaux, Speakers, 
PLAY School. Club & Parlor Best out. 
logue free. T. 8. Denison, Chicago, Ill. 


FINE LINEN 


Writing Papers. 


If yon want a Day Boox made to order, 

If you want a Jovenas. made to order, 

If you want a Casu Boox made to order, 

If you want a Leperr made to order, 

If you want a Reoorn made to order, 
If you want a Curox Boox made to order, 

If you want a Sa.xs Boox made to order, 

If you want Paper for CoRRESPONDENOE, 

If you want Paper for Lerrer Heaps, 

If you want Paper for Nore Heaps, 

If you want Paper for Birt Heaps, 

If you want Paper for Typr-WRiTeR use, 

If you want Writine Parse for apy pu q 


Ask Your STATIONER OR FPRINTER 


For Linen Paper or 
“Linen Waitine” Paper, 


made by 
CRANE BROS., 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Used by all Srationers. 
Used by all Booxninpers. 
Used by all Litnogeapurrs. 
Used by all Printers, 

Sold by all Parxr OUR TRADE-MARK. 
These papers have received the HIGHEST AWARD 
at four Wortn’s Faixs, and are recommended by all 

using them. Our papers may be known by the Ja 
anese Cranes, which are our trade-mark, and are in 
water-mark in each sheet. Send for sample 


PISO'S CURE 


CONSUMPTION 


I believe Piso’s Cure 
for Consumption saved 
my life.—A. H. DOWELL, 

itor Enquirer, Eden- 
ton, N. C., April 23, 1887. 


The BEsT Cough Medi- 
cine is P1so’s CURE FOR 
CONSUMPTION. Children 
take it without objection. 

By all druggists. 25c. 


> CURE 
T A 


LS 


to the mouth. A Gem for the Toilet, 
b or postpai:! 
RIGHT & CO., Chem- 


Mich. Send let 
pom for pamph 


-ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS have been in 


use for over thirty years. They have never failed to do all that 


is claimed for them, and can always be depended upon. 


_ Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepre- 
sentation. Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let no explanation or 
solicitation induce you to accept a substitute. 


~WADDING, EVENING, RECEPTION, AND DINNER 


COSTUMES 


Made to order from the Richest Satins, Silks, and 
Velvets. PARIS Costumes, Wraps, Mantles, 
rimmed Hats and Bonnets. 


| SEAL-SKIN SACQUES and FOURS. 
| 12628 St 


em Nickel Plated Self-Inking Pen & Penci | 
Stam nameon 25¢ 


==— 


fy Whenclosed is size of common pencil. J.S. FRY & SONS, Bristol, England. 

NOVELTY CO. No. 24 Baltimore, Md. | Est. 1728. 36 Prize Medals. Mfs. Chocolate & Cocon. 
Agents’ Terms FREE with first order. Big Pay. : Fry’s Pure Chocolate 
for all domestic pur- 
poses—baking, naking 
confectionery, or cho- 
rete the world. lb. cakes 
East 14th Street ind 713 5th Ave., N.Y, City. For sule 
Prof D L. Down Wm.B y dest retall grocers, 
** How to get Strong,” says of it: I never wo at wholesale by Austin Nionois & Co., [nmipuriers 
any other that I liked half as well.” and Wholesale Grocers, New York. 


\THAN 


NS The Ball-Pointed pens never scratch nor + 

spurt; they huld more ink and last longer. 
+ Seven Sorts, for ledger, rapid, or pro- 

Sessional writing. 

Price ‘$1.20 and $1.50 per gross. 

Buy an assorted box for 25 centa, and choose 
a pen to suit your hand, 

The ‘‘Federation” holders not only prevent 
- the pen from blotting, but give a firm grip. 
Price 5, 16, and 20 cents. Of ail Stationers. 


FEOLRATION 
HOLDER 


CATARRH CONQUERED! Posi: 


THE GREAT COMMON SENSE REMEDY ana ait 


eases of hea, th ntinuous current of medicated ozonized air, pro- 
ire Nosmoke or disagreeable odor. In- 


ect as favorable change of climate. 
hysician who states to the public “> COMMON SENSE CURE. 
UT UP IN HANDSOME 


Catarrh, forty-four were cured, and six 
LEATHER Covered CASE. 


be w 
| 50 rd balance when cured or satis- 
65.00, one-half ($2.50) with o fond postal 
REFERENCES. note, express or P. O. money order. 
Dr. A. J. Leslie, Cleveland,O. | Stamps Faken. ¢ Ss. 
g Dr. D. Duncan, Chicago, 11]. | 56 State Street, Chicago, 


Public Speakers and Singers will find this of great value. Husky voice made clear as a bell in from 30 to 60 minutes. 


=— = ~ 
Transparent K% (6, 
_ S 
Unleanes 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use Fe a» — a 
cTs@ GLUE 
Mh? Lofege 
ALL: Pr f 
| 
INGLASS OR WOOD. RECOMMENDED | 
FULLY EQUAL To THe BYOURBEST | | 
THE GREEN Way CO. ORMPSTON & GLASS | 
= PARKER’S i 
HAIR BALSAM 
| =z Cleanses and beautifies the hair. f 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to ite Youthful Color. | 
. vented Dy an em 
—— 
4 Cures Sort Guus, Removes | 
MYRRH gives delightful coolness and freshness 
TOOTH & = | 
care of teeth, 
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CAUTION 
4 Beware of Fraud, as my name and the price are 
stamped on the bottom of all my advertised shoes 
. before leaving the factory, which ae the wearers 
: ° uglas-shoes at a reduced price, or “BR 
f ame y a thorongh knowledge of the nataral laws 
he has them w a which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- 
‘ fast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage which 
{ may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the 
: jodicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until ——— enough to re- 
sist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to uttack wher- 
ever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortificd with = 
ye ag and a properly nourished frame.’’—Civil Servi 


Stop at the Elegant, Homelike 


ALTAMONT 


WHEN IN BALTIMORE. 


Newest Hotel on the ‘Handsomest Boulevard 
in America—Eutaw Place. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOK. 
WARNER STORK, Proprietor. 


BEST FITTING 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 


MAYER, STROUSE & CO. 
MFRS.-412 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


PIANOFORTES. 
Fifty Years the Public. 


Tone, Touch, Workmanstip, and | Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & 
: BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. Fitth 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. \ 


PANTERN SLIDES 
W.H & CO. 
us. jimwoe list free. Send for 


CURE: DEAF 


Daums 

the he natural Invisi- 
Die. comfortable and alwaysin posi- 

ispers inct Se 
illustrated book with teatim 
FREE Address F. HISCOX, 853 
Mention this paper. 


THIS INK IS MANUFD BY 


J. H. Bonnell & Co. (Limited), N.Y. 


> ABYHOUD.—DEVOTED CARE 
of Infants. $1.50 a year. 5 Beekman N. a 


- 


Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Barometers, 
r Amateur. 
hiladelphia Pa. 
Bargain Lists 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE, cent 


an” out SEAMLESS Shoe smooth in- 

KS or WAX THREAD to hurt 

the By mi and-sewed and WILL NOT RIP. 

L. DOUGLAS 84 SHOE. the original and 

only hand-sewed er, $4 shoe. Equals custom-made 
shoes costing from o $9. 

SOUGLAS $3.50 POLICE SHOE. 

Railroad Men and Letter Carriers all wear them, 

Smooth inside as a Hand-Sewed Shoe. No Tacks or 


Wax Thread to hurt the feet. 
UGLAS OE is 


- L. $2.50 SH 
for heavy y wear. Best Calf Shoe for ihe ve pric 
LAS $2.25 WO NGMAN’S 

SHOE is the best in the by for eaek wear; one 
pair ought to waar a man 

Ww. L. S #2 SHOE FOR BOYS is 
the best School Stscy in the worl 

W. L. DOUGLAS 81.75 YOUTH’S School 
Shoe Ki es the small Boys a chance to wear the best 
shoes in the world. 

All made in <mpagress, Button and Lace. If not sold 

your dealer, 


W. L. DOUGLAS. Brockton, Mass. 


The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 


OMade simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins by Grocers, labelled thns: 
JAMES EPPS & Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


AIR-TIGHT RUBBER TIP 


PEARL MUCILAGE 
FOR FOLKS, 


Neat, 

Clean, 
ef Convenient. 
Always air- 
tight when not 
Vn in use. Cannot 
“GUM UP.” A 
Perfect Self-Feeder. 
CORK! 
EVAPORATION! 
SPILLING! 
PRICE, 15 Cts. 
gos Sample by mail 20 Cents. 
Pa For sale Everywhere. 


THE NASSAU MFG. C0, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 
THE BEST MUCILAGE IN THE BEST BOTTLE. 


WALES’ INVISIBLE 
DISC for deafness, 
ranks all other 


sibilities are indeed very great.” — 
For sale only by 
H. A. WALES, Bridgeport, Conn. 


across label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Lit’d, London. 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


: 


CUFFS 


WO RL D 


- 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
Bills of Exchange, Commercial and Travellers'Credits 
available in any part of the world. - 
Collection in all foreign countries. 
presses, type, cards, &c.,to fac- 


§ preee Kelsey & Co. , Meriden, Ct. 


HORTHAND Frail or pertonaliy 


PRESS, $3. Circnlar size, $8. 
Newspaper size, $44. Type- 
nted directions. 
§ pres 2 stamps for catalogne of 


vertiser. 


VOLUME XXXIL., NO. 1662, 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in compe. 
tition with the multitude of low-test, short-weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


Royat. Bakine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


In the High Court of Tustice.—Gosnell v. Dur- 
rant.—On January 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty 
granted a Perpetual Injunction with costs re- 
straining Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from in- 
fringing Messrs. John Gosnell & Co.’s Registered 
Trade-Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM. 


The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 


The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War . 
having béen destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio volumes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $385. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for Il- 
lustrated Circular to | 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Of priceless value for preservation,—Boston Ad- 


NOTICE. —Parties in the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St. Lonis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 
tion free of charge. Agents wanted, Liberal 
terms to first-class men. In many parts of the coun- 
try this book is sold on the easy-payment plan. 
MAGIC 
Home Amusement. Views 
LANTERNS ery subject. A 


le business for a 


man with small capital. Best ar new views, 
stock. 25 years experience. | I 
GEO. H. P E, 136 8. Lith 8t.. 0 xe 
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DRAGGING A BULL'S 


fi 


HIDE OVER 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


A PRAIRIE FIRE }ORTI 
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